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HE filleth her arms with roses, 


With jasmine ties her hair, 


And sometimes out of her pity 


She sets late feet in the city 
And a fallen fire uncloses, 
A star in the dusk is there. 
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Farher Brown 


‘BY a-K Chesterton: 
THE PERISHING OF 
THE PENDRAGONS 


A complete short story, illustrated by E. F. Sullivan, A.R.W.S. 


ATHER BROWN 
was in no mood 
for adventures. He 
had lately fallen ill 
with over-work, 
and when he _ be- 
gan to recover, his 

friend Flambeau had taken him on 
a cruise with him in a small yacht 
with Sir Cecil Fanshaw, a young 
Cornish squire and an enthusiast for 
Cornish coast scenery. But Brown was 
still rather weak ; he was no very happy 
sailor; and though he was never of 
the sort that cither grumbles or breaks 
his spirits did not rise above 
patience and civility. When the other 
two men praised the ragged violet sun- 


down, 


set or the ragged volcanic crags, he 
agreed with them. When Flambeau 


pointed out a rock shaped like a dragon, 
he looked at it and thought it very like 
a dragon. When Fanshaw more ex- 
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citedly indicated a rock that was like 
Merlin he looked at it, and signified 
assent. When Flambeau asked whether 
this rocky gate of the twisted river was 
not the gate of Fairyland, he said 
“ Yes.’”’ He heard the most important 
things and the most trivial with the 
same tasteless absorption. He heard 
that the coast was death to all but care- 
ful seamen: he heard that the 
ship’s cat was asleep. He heard that 
Fanshaw couldn’t find his cigar-holder 
anywhere: he also heard the pilot 
deliver the oracle ‘“‘ Both eyes bright, 
she’s all right ; one eye winks, down 
she sinks.”” He heard Flambeau say to 
Fanshaw that no doubt this meant the 
pilot must keep both eyes open and be 
spry. And he heard Fanshaw say to 
Flambeau that, oddly enough, it didn’t 
mean this: it meant that while they 
saw two of the coast-lights, one near 
and the other distant, exactly side by 
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side, they were in the right river- 
channel; but that if one light was 
hidden behind the other, they were 
going on the rocks. He heard Fan- 
shaw add that his county was full of 
such quaint fables and idioms ; it was 
the very home of romance: he even 
pitted this part of Cornwall against 
Devonshire, as a claimant to the laurels 
of Elizabethan seamanship. Accord- 
ing to him there had been captains 
among these coves and islets compared 
with whom Drake was practically a 
landsman. He heard Flambeau laugh, 
and ask if, perhaps, the adventurous 
title of ‘‘ Westward Ho!”’ only meant 
that all Devonshire men wished they 
were living in Cornwall. He heard 
Fanshaw say there was no need to be 
silly; that not only had Cornish 
captains been heroes, but that they were 
heroes still: that near that very spot 
there was an old admiral, now retired, 
who was scarred by thrilling voyages 
full of adventures; and who had in his 
youth found the last group of eight 
Pacific Islands that was added to the 
chart of the world. This Cecil Fanshaw 
was, in person, of the kind that com- 
monly urges such crude but pleasing 
enthusiasms ; a very young man, light- 
haired, high-coloured, with an eager 
profile; with a boyish bravado of 
spirits, but an almost girlish delicacy of 
tint andtype. The big shoulders, black 
brows and black mousquetaire swagger 
of Flambeau were a great contrast. 

All these trivialities Brown heard and 
saw; but heard them as a tired man 
hears a tune in the railway wheels or 
saw them as a sick man sees the pattern 
of his wall-paper. No one can calculate 
the turns of mood in convalescence ; but 
Father Brown’s depression must have 
had a great deal to do with his mere 
unfamiliarity with the sea. For as the 
river-mouth narrowed like the neck of a 
bottle, and the water grew calmer and 
the air warmer and more earthy, he 
seemed to wake up and take notice like 
a baby. They had reached that phase 
just after sunset when air and water 
both look bright, but earth and all its 
growing things look almost black by 
comparison. About this particular 
evening, however, there was something 
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exceptional. It was one of those rare 
atmospheres in which a smoked glass 
slide seems to have been slid away from 
between us and nature; so that even 
dark colours on that day look more 
georgeous than bright colours on cloudier 
days. The trampled earth of the river 
banks and the peaty stain in the pools 
did not look drab but glowing umber, 
and the dark woods astir in the breeze 
did not look, as usual, dim blue with 
mere depth or distance, but more like 
wind-tumbled masses of some vivid 
violet blossom. This magic clearness 
and intensity in the colours was further 
forced on Brown’s _ slowly-reviving 
senses by something romantic and even 
secret in the very form of the landscape. 

The river was still well wide and deep 
enough for a pleasure boat so small as 
theirs ; but the curves of the country- 
side suggested that it was closing in on 
either hand; the woods seemed to be 
making broken and flying attempts at 
bridge-building : as if the boat were 
passing from the romance of a valley to 
the romance of a hollow and so to the 
supreme romance of a tunnel. Beyond 
this mere look of things there was little 
for Brown’s freshening fancy to feed on ; 
he saw no human beings, except some 
gypsies trailing along the river bank, 
with faggots and osiers cut in the 
forest ; and one sight no longer uncon- 
ventional, but in such remote parts 
still uncommon a dark-haired lady 
bare-headed, and paddling her own 
canoe. If Father Brown ever attached 
any importance to either of these, he 
certainly forgot them at the next turn 
of the river, which brought in sight a 
singular object. 

The water seemed to widen and split, 
being cloven by the dark wedge of a fish 
shaped and wooded islet. With the rate 
at which they went, the islet seemed to § 
swim towards them like a ship ; a ship 
with a very high prow—or, to speak 
more strictly, a very high funnel. For 
at the extreme point nearest them stood 
up an odd-looking building, unlike any- 
thing they could remember or connect 
with any purpose. It was not specially 
high, but it was too high for its breadth 
to be called anything but a tower. Yet 
it appeared to be built entirely of wood, 
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They followed Fanshaw on to the island just under the tower; and Father Brown 
seemed singularly improved in briskness (page 686), 
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and that in a most unequal and eccentric 
way. Some of the planks and beams 
were of good, seasoned oak ; some of such 
wood cut raw and recent ; some again 
of white pine-wodd and a great deal 
more of the same sort of wood painted 
black with tar. These black beams 
were set crooked or criss-cross at all 
kinds of angles; giving the whole a 
most patchy and puzzling appearance. 
There were one or two windows, which 
appeared to be coloured and leaded in 
an old-fashioned, but more elaborate 
style. The travellers looked at it with 
that paradoxical feeling we have, when 
something reminds us of something ; 
and yet we are certain it is something 
very different. 

Father Brown, even when he was 
mystified, was clever in analysing his 
own mystification. And he found him- 
self reflecting that the oddity seemed 
to consist in a particular shape cut out 
in an incongruous material; as if one 
saw a top-hat made of tin or a frock- 
coat cut out of tartan. He was sure he 
had seen timbers of different tints 
arranged like that somewhere, but 
never in such architectural proportions. 
The next moment a glimpse through the 
dark trees told him all he wanted to 
know; and he laughed. Through a 
gap in the foliage there appeared for a 
moment one of those old wooden houses, 
faced with black beams, which are still 
to be found here and there in England, 
but which most of us see imitated in 
some show called ‘“‘ Old London ”’ or 
‘“‘ Shakespeare’s England.’’ It was in 
view only long enough for the priest 
to see that, however old-fashioned, 
it was a comfortable and well-kept 
country-house, with flower beds in front 
of it. It had none of the piebald and 
crazy look of the tower that seemed 
made out of its refuse. 

“What on earth’s this?” said 
Flambeau, who was still staring at the 
tower. 

Fanshaw’s eves were shining and he 
spoke triumphantly. ‘‘ Aha, you've 
not seen a place quite like this before, | 
fancy; that’s why I’ve brought you 
here, my friend. Now you shall see 
whether I exaggerate about the mariners 
of Cornwall. This place belongs to Old 
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Pendragon, whom we call the Admiral ; 
though he retired before getting the 
rank. The spirit of Raleigh and Hawkins 
is a memory with the Devon folk; it’s a 
modern fact with the Pendragons. If 
Queen Elizabeth were to rise from the 
grave and come up this river in a gilded 
barge, she would be received by the 
Admiral in a house exactly such as she 
was accustomed to, in every corner and 
casement, in every panel on the wall or 
plate on the table. And she would 
find an English Captain still talking 
fiercely of fresh lands to be found in 
little ships, as much as if she had dined 
with Drake.” 

‘ She’d find a rum sort of thing in the 
garden,” said Father Brown, “ which 
would not please her Renaissance eye. 
That Elizabethan domestic architec- 
ture is charming in its way; but it’s 
against the very nature of it to break 
out into turrets.” 

‘““And_ yet,’ answered Fanshaw, 
“that’s the most romantic and Eliza- 
bethan part of the business. It was 
built by the Pendragons in the very 
days of the Spanish wars ; and though 
it’s needed patching and even rebuild- 
ing for another reason, it’s always been 
rebuilt in the old way. - The story goes 
that the lady of Sir Peter Pendragon 
built it in this place and to this height, 
because from the top you can just see 
the corner where vessels turn into the 
river mouth ; and she wished to be the 
first to see her husband’s ship, as he 
sailed home from the Spanish main.”’ 

“For what other reason,’ asked 
Father Brown, ‘“‘ do you mean that it 
has been rebuilt : 

“Oh, there’s a strange story about 
that too,” said the young squire with 
relish. ‘‘ You are really in a land of 
strange stories ; King Arthur was here 
and Merlin and the fairies before him. 
The story goes that Sir Peter Pen- 
dragon, who (I fear) had some of the 
faults of the pirates as well as the 
virtues of the sailor, was bringing. home 
three Spanish gentlemen in honourable 
captivity, intending to escort them to 
Elizabeth's court. But he was a man 
of flaming and tigerish temper; and 
coming to high words with one of them, 
he caught him by the throat and flung 
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The Admiral heaved up his weapon once more, and, hacking twice, brought down 
another strip of fence (page 687) 
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him, by accident or design, into the sea. 
A second Spaniard, who was the brother 
of the first, instantly drew his sword 
and flew at Pendragon, and after a 
short but furious combat in which both 
got three wounds in as many minutes, 
Pendragon drove his blade through 
the other’s body and the second Spani- 
ard was accounted for. As it happened 
the ship had already turned into the 
river mouth and was close to compara- 
tively shallow water. The third Spani- 
ard sprang over the side of the ship, 
struck out for the shore, and was soon 
near enough to it to stand up to his 
waist in water. And turning again to 
face the ship, and holding up both 
arms to Heaven like a prophet calling 
plagues upon a wicked city, he called 
out to Pendragon in a piercing and 
terrible voice, that he at least was yet 
living, that he would go on living, that 
he would live for ever ; and that genera- 
tion after generation the house of Pen- 
dragon should never see him or his, but 
should know by very certain signs that 
he and his vengeance were alive. With 
that he dived under the wave, and was 
either drowned or swam so long under 
water that no hair of his head was 
seen afterwards.” 

“‘There’s that girl in the canoe again,”’ 
said Flambeau irrelevantly, for good- 
looking young women would call him 
off any topic. ‘‘ She seems bothered 
by the queer tower just as we were.”’ 

Indeed, the black-haired young lady 
was letting her canoe float slowly and 
silently past the strange islet ; and was 
looking intently up at the strange 
tower, with a strong glow of curiosity on 
her oval and olive face. 

““Never mind girls,’’ said Fanshaw 
impatiently, “ there are plenty of them 
in the world, but not many things like 
the Pendragon Tower. As you may 
easily suppose, plenty of superstitions 
and scandals have followed in the track 
of the Spaniard’s curse ; and no doubt, 
as you would put it, any accident 
happening to this Cornish family would 
be connected with it by rural credulity. 
But it is perfectly true that this tower 
has been burnt down two or three times; 
and the family can’t be called lucky, for 
more than two, I think, of the Admiral’s 
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near kin have perished by shipwreck ; 
and one at least, to my own knowledge, 
on practically the same spot where Sir 
Peter threw the Spaniard overboard.”’ 

“What a pity!’ exclaimed Flam- 
beau. ‘“‘ She’s going.”’ 

“When did your friend the Admiral 
tell you this family history ?”’ asked 
Father Brown, as the girl in the canoe 
paddled off, without showing the least 
intention of extending her interest from 
the tower to the yacht, which Fanshaw 
had already caused to lie alongside the 
island. 

‘““ Many years ago,” replied Fanshaw ; 
“he hasn’t been to sea for some timé 
now, though he is as keen on it as ever. 
I believe there’s a family compact or 
something. Well, here’s the landing- 
stage; let’s come ashore and see the 
old boy.” 

They followed him on to the island 
just under the tower; and Father 
Brown, whether from the mere touch of 
dry land, or the interest of something 
on the other bank of the river (which he 
stared at very hard for some seconds) 
seemed singularly improved in brisk- 
ness. They entered a wooded avenue 
between two fences of thin greyish 
wood, such as often enclose parks or 
gardens ; and over the top of which 
the dark trees tossed to and fro like 
black and purple plumes upon the 
hearse of a giant. The tower, as they 
left it behind, looked all the quainter, 
because such entrances are usually 
flanked by two towers: and this one 
looked lop-sided. But for this, the 
avenue had the usual appearance of the 
entrance to a gentleman’s grounds ; and, 
being so curved that the house was now 
out of sight, somehow looked a much 
larger park than any plantation on such 
an island could really be. Father 
Brown was, perhaps, a little fanciful in 
his fatigue, but he almost thought the 
whole place must be growing larger, as 
things do in a nightmare. Anyhow, a 
mystical monotony was the only char- 
acter of their march, until Fanshaw 
suddenly stopped, and pointed to 
something sticking out through the 
grey fence—something that looked at 
first rather like the imprisoned horn of 
some beast. Closer observation showe< 
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that it was a slightly curved blade of 
metal that shone faintly in the fading 
light. 

Flambeau, who like all Frenchmen 
had been a soldier, bent over it and 
said in a startled voice: ‘‘ Why, it’s 
a sabre! I believe I know the sort; 
heavy and curved but shorter than the 
cavalry ; they used to have them in 
the artillery and the——’’ 

As he spoke the blade plucked itself 
out of the crack it had made and came 
down again with a more ponderous 
slash, splitting the fissiparous fence to 
the bottom, with a rending noise. Then 
it was pulled out again, flashed above 
the fence some feet further along, and 
again split it half-way down with the 
first stroke; and after waggling a 
little to extricate itself (accompanied 
with curses in the darkness) split it 
down to the ground with a second. 
Then a kick of devilish energy sent the 
whole loosened square of thin wood 
flying into the pathway and a great 
gap of dark coppice gaped in the paling. 

Fanshaw peered into the dark open- 
ing and uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment. ‘‘ My dear Admiral!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘“‘do you—er—do you 
generally cut out a new front door when- 
ever you want to go for a walk ?”’ 

The voice in the gloom swore again 
and then broke into a jolly laugh. 
“No,” it said; “ I’ve really got to cut 
down this fence somehow ; it’s spoiling 
all the plants, and no one else here can 
do it. But I’ll only carve another bit 
off the front door and then come out 
and welcome you.” 

And sure enough, he heaved up his 
weapon once more, and, hacking twice, 
brought down another and similar strip 
of fence, making the opening about 
fourteen feet wide in all. Then through 
this larger forest gateway he came out 
into the evening light, with a chip of 
grey wood sticking to his sword-blade. 

He momentarily fulfilled all Fan- 
shaw’s fable of an old piratical Admiral ; 
though the details seemed afterwards 
to decompose into accidents. For in- 
stance, he wore an ordinary broad- 
brimmed hat as against the sun; but 
the front flap of it was turned up straight 
to the sky and the two corners pulled 
45 
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down lower than the ears; so that it 
stood across his forehead in a crescent 
like the old cocked hat worn by Nelson. 
He wore an ordinary dark-blue jacket, 
with nothing special about the buttons, 
but the combination of it with white 
linen trousers somehow had a sailorish 
look. He was tall and loose and walked 
with a sort of swagger, which was not a 
sailor’s roll and yet somehow suggested 
it. And he held in his hand a short 
sabre which was like a navy cutlass, but 
about twice as big. Under the bridge 
of the hat, his eagle face looked eager, 
all the more because it was not only 
clean-shaven but without eyebrows. It 
seemed almost as if all the hair had come 
off his face from his thrusting it through 
a throng of elements. His eyes were 
prominent and piercing. His colour 
was curiously attractive, while partly 
tropical ; it reminded one vaguely of a 
blood-orange. That is, that while it 
was ruddy and sanguine, there was a 
yellow in it that was in no way sickly, 
but seemed rather to glow like gold 
apples of the Hesperides. Father 
Brown thought he had never seen a 
figure so expressive of all the romances 
about the countries of the Sun. 

When Fanshaw had presented his two 
friends to their host, he fell again into 
a tone of rallying the latter about his 
wreckage of the fence and his apparent 
rage of profanity. The Admiral pooh- 
poohed it at first as a piece of necessary 
but annoying garden work; but at 
length the ring of real energy came 
back into his laughter, and he cried 
with a mixture of impatience and good 
humour : 

“Well, perhaps I do go at it a bit 
rabidly, and feel a kind of pleasure in 
smashing anything. So would you if 
your only pleasure was in cruising about 
to find some new Cannibal Islands, and 
you had to stick on this muddy little 
rockery in a sort of rustic pond. When 
I remember how I’ve cut down a mile 
and a half of green poisonous jungle 
with an old cutlass half as sharp as this ; 
and then remember I must stop here 
and chop this matchwood, because of 
some confounded old bargain scribbled 
in a family Bible, why, I——’”’ 

He swung up the heavy steel again ; 
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and this time sundered the wall of wood 
from top to bottom at one stroke. 

‘“‘T feel like that,’’ he said laughing, 
but furiously flinging the sword some 
yards down the path, “ and now let’s 
go up to the house; you must have 
some dinner.”’ 

The semicircle of lawn in front of the 
house was varied by three circular 
garden beds, one of red tulips, a 
second of yellow tulips, and the third 
of some white waxen-looking blossoms 
that the visitors did not know and pre- 
sumed to be exotic. A heavy, hairy 
and rather sullen-looking gardener was 
hanging up a heavy coil of garden hose. 
The corners of the expiring sunset 
which seemed to cling about the corners 
of the house gave glimpses here and 
there of the colours of remoter flower 
beds: and in a treeless space on one 
side of the house opening upon the river 
stood a tall brass tripod on which was 
tilted a big brass telescope. Just out- 
side the steps of the porch stood a little 
painted green garden table, as if some- 
one had just had tea there. The 
entrance was flanked with two of those 
half-featured lumps of stone with holes 
for eyes that are said to be South Sea 
idols; and on the brown oak beam 
across the doorway were some confused 
carvings that looked almost as barbaric. 

As they passed indoors, the little 
Cleric hopped suddenly on to the table 
and standing on it, peered unaffectedly 
through his spectacles at the mouldings 
in the oak. Admiral Pendragon looked 
very much astonished, though not par- 
ticularly annoyed ; while Fanshaw was 
so amused with what looked like a per- 
forming pigmy on his little stand, that 
he could not control his laughter. But 
Father Brown was not likely to notice 
either the laughter or the astonishment. 

He was gazing at three carved sym- 
bols, which, though very worn and 
obscure, seemed still to convey some 
sense to him. The first seemed to be 
the outline of some tower or other 
building, crowned with what looked like 
curly pointed ribbons. The second 
was clearer ; an old Elizabethan galley 
with decorative waves beneath it ; but 
interrupted in the middle by a curious 
jagged rock, which was either a fault 
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in the wood or some conventional re- 
presentation of the water coming in. 
The third represented the upper half 
of a human figure, ending in an escal- 
loped line like the waves ; the face was 
rubbed and featureless ; and both arms 
were held very stiffly up in the air. 

“Well,” muttered Father Brown, 
blinking, “‘ here is the legend of the 
Spaniard plain enough. Here he is 
holding up his arms and cursing in the 
sea; and here are the two curses: the 
wrecked ship and the burning of Pen- 
dragon Tower.”’ 

Pendragon shook his head with a kind 
of venerable amusement. ‘‘ And how 
many other things might it not be ?”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Don’t you know that that sort 
of half-man, like a half-lion or half- 
stag, is quite common in heraldry ? 
Might not that line through the ship 
be one of those parti-per-pale lines, 
indented, 1 think they call it? And 
though the third thing isn’t so very 
heraldic, it would be more heraldic to 
suppose it a tower crowned with laurel 
than with fire; and it looks just as 
like it.” 

“But it seems rather odd,” said 
Flambeau, “that it should exactly 
confirm the old legend.”’ 

“ Ah,” replied the sceptical traveller, 
“but you don’t know how much of the 
old legend may have been made up 
from the old figures. Besides, it isn’t 
the only old legend. Fanshaw, here, 
who is fond of such things, will tell you 
there are other versions of the tale, and 
much more horrible ones. One story 
credits my unfortunate ancestor with 
having had the Spaniard cut in two; 
and that will fit the pretty picture also. 
Another obligingly credits our family 
with the possession of a tower full of 
snakes; and explains those little, 
wriggly things in that way. And a 
third theory supposes’ the crooked 
line on the ship to be a conventional- 
ised thunderbolt ; but that alone, if 
seriously examined, would show what a 
very little way these unhappy coinci- 
dences really go.” 

“Why, how do you mean? ”’ asked 
Fanshaw. 

“It so happens,” replied his host 
coolly, “ that there was no thunder and 
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lightning at all in the two or three 
shipwrecks I know of in our family.”’ 

“Oh!” said Father Brown and 
jumped down from the little table. 

There was another silence in which 
they heard the continuous murmur of 
the river; then Fanshaw said, in a 
doubtful and perhaps disappointed 
tone: ‘‘ Then you don’t think there is 
anything in the tales of the tower in 
flames ? ”’ 

‘‘ There are the tales, of course,”’ said 
the Admiral, shrugging his shoulders, 
“and some of them, I don’t deny, on 
evidence as decent as one ever gets for 
such things. Someone saw a _ blaze 
hereabout, don’t you know, as he walked 
home through a wood ; someone keep- 
ing sheep on the uplands inland thought 
he saw a flame hovering over Pen- 
dragon tower. Well, a damp dab of 
mud like this confounded island seems 
the last place where one would think of 
fires.’”* 

“What is that fire over there?” 
asked Father Brown, with a gentle 
suddenness pointing to the woods on 
the left river-bank. They were all 
thrown a little off their balance, and 
the more fanciful Fanshaw had even 
some difficulty in recovering his, as they 
saw a long thin stream of blue smoke 
ascending silently into the end of the 
evening light. 

Then Pendragon broke into a scornful 
laugh again. “‘ Gypsies!” he said ; 
“they've been camping about here for 
a week. Gentlemen, you want your 
dinner,”’ and he turned as if to enter 
the house. 

But the antiquarian superstition in 
Fanshaw was still quivering ; and he 
said hastily, ‘‘ But, Admiral, what’s 
that hissing noise quite near the island ? 
it’s very like fire.’’ 

“It’s more like what it is,’’ said the 
Admiral, laughing as he led the way; 
“it’s only some canoe going by.” 

Almost as he spoke the butler, a lean 
man in black, with very black hair and 
a very long, yellow face, appeared in 
the doorway and told him that dinner 
was served. 

The dining-room was as nautical as 
the cabin of a ship; but its note was 
rather that of the modern than the 
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Elizabethan captain. There were, in- 
deed, three antiquated cutlasses in a 
trophy over the fireplace and one brown 
sixteenth-century map, with Tritons 
and little ships dotted about a curly 
sea. But such things were less pro- 
minent on the white panelling than 
some cases of quaint coloured South 
American birds, very scientifically 
stuffed, fantastic shells from the Pacific, 
and several instruments so rude and 
queer in shape that savages might have 
used them either to kill their enemies 
or to cook them. But the alien colour 
culminated in the fact that, besides the 
butler, the Admiral’s only servants 
were two negroes, somewhat quaintly 
clad in tight uniforms of yellow. The 
priest’s instinctive trick of analysing his 
own impressions told him that the 
colour and the little neat coat-tails of 
these bipeds had suggested the word 
“ Canary,’”’ and so by a mere pun con- 
nected them with Southward travel. 
Towards the end of the dinner they 
took their yellow clothes and black 
faces out of the room, leaving only the 
black clothes and yellow face of the 
butler. 

‘I’m rather sorry you take this So 
lightly,’ said Fanshaw to the host, 
“for the truth is I’ve brought these 
friends of mine with the idea of their 
helping you, as they know a good deal 
of these things. Don’t you really be- 
lieve in the family story at all?” 

“T don’t believe in anything,” 
answered Pendragon very briskly, with 
a bright eye cocked at a red tropical 
bird. ‘“‘ I’m a man of science.”’ 

Rather to Flambeau’s surprise, his 
clerical friend, who seemed to have 
entirely woken up, took up the digres- 
sion and talked natural history with his 
host with a flow of words and much 
unexpected information, until the des- 
sert and decanters were set down and 
the last of the servants vanished. Then 
he said, without altering his tone: 

“‘ Please don’t think me impertinent, 
Admiral Pendragon. I don’t ask for 
curiosity, but really for my guidance 
and your convenience. Have I made 
a bad shot if I guess you don’t want 
these old things talked of before your 
butler ? ”’ 
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The Admiral lifted the hairless arches 
over his eyes and exclaimed, “‘ Well, | 
don’t know where you got it ; but the 
truth is I can’t stand the fellow, though 
I’ve no excuse for discharging a family 
servant. Fanshaw, with his fairy tales, 
would say my blood moved against 
men with that black Spanish-looking 
hair.” 

Flambeau struck the table with his 
heavy fist. ‘‘By Jove!’ he cried, 
“and so had that girl! ”’ 

“T hope it’ll all end to-night,”’ con- 
tinued the Admiral, “‘ when my nephew 
comes back safe from his ship. You 
look surprised. “You won’t understand, 
I suppose, unless I tell you the story. 
You see, my father had two sons; I 
remained a bachelor, but my elder 
brother married and had a son who 
became a sailor like all the rest of us, 
and will inherit the proper estate. 
Well, my father was a strange man ; he 
somehow combined Fanshaw’s super- 
stition with a good deal of my scepti- 
cism; they were always fighting in 
him ; and after my first voyages, he 
developed a notion which he thought 
somehow would settle finally whether 
the curse was truth or trash. If all the 
Pendragons sailed about anyhow, he 
thought there would be too much chance 
of natural catastrophes to prove any- 
thing. But if we went to sea one ata 
time in strict order of succession to the 
property, he thought it might show 
whether any connected fate followed 
the family as a family. It was a silly 
notion, I think, and I quarrelled with 
my father pretty heartily ; for I was 
an ambitious man and was left to the 
last, coming, by succession, after my 
own nephew.”’ 

“ And your father and brother,”’ said 
the priest, very gently, “ died at sea, I 
fear.” 

“ Yes,”’ groaned the Admiral; “ by 
one of those brutal accidents on which 
are built all the lying mythologies of 
mankind, they were both shipwrecked. 
My father coming up this coast out of 
the Atlantic, was washed up on these 
Cornish rocks. My brother’s ship was 
sunk, no one knows where, on the voy- 
age home from Tasmania. His body 
was never found. I tell: you it was 
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from perfectly natural mishap; lots of 
other people besides Pendragons were 
drowned ; and both disasters are dis- 
cussed in a normal way by navigators. 
But, of course, it set this forest of super- 
stition on fire ; and men saw the flaming 
tower everywhere. That’s why I say 
it will be all right when Walter returns. 
The girl he’s engaged to was coming 
to-day ; but I was so afraid of some 
chance delay frightening her that | 
wired her not to come till she heard 
from me. But he’s practically sure to 
be here some time to-night ; and then 
it’ll all end in smoke—tobacco smoke. 
We'll crack that old lie when we crack a 
bottle of this wine.” 

“Very good wine,” said Father 
Brown, gravely lifting his glass, “‘ but, 
as you see, a very bad wine-bibber. I 
most sincerely beg your pardon ’”’: for 
he had spilt a small spot of wine on the 
table-cloth. He drank and put down 
the glass with a composed face ; but his 
hand had started at the exact moment 
when he became conscious of a face 
looking in through the garden window 
just behind the Admiral—the face of a 
woman, swarthy, with Southern hair 
and eyes, and young, but like a mask of 
tragedy. 

After a pause the priest spoke again 
in his mild manner. ‘“ Admiral,” he 
said, ‘‘ will you do me a favour? Let 
me, and my friends if they like, stop in 
that tower of yours just for to-night ? 
Do you know that in my business you’re 
an exorcist almost before anything 
else ? ”’ 

Pendragon sprang to his feet and 
paced swiftly to and fro across the 
window, from which the face had 
instantly vanished. ‘I tell you there 
is nothing in it,’ he cried, with ringing 
violence. ‘‘ There is one thing I know 
about this matter. You may call me 
an Atheist. I am an Atheist.” Here 
he swung round and fixed Father 
Brown with a face of frightful concen- 
tration. ‘‘ This business is perfectly 
natural. There is no curse in it at all.’’ 

Father Brown smiled. “In that 
case,’ he said, “there can’t be any 
objection to my sleeping in your de- 
lightful summer-house.”’ 

“The idea is utterly ridiculous,” 
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replied the Admiral, beating a tattoo on 
the back of his chair. 

“Please forgive me for everything,” 
said Brown in his most sympathetic 
tone, “including spilling the wine. 
But it seems to me you are not quite so 
easy about the flaming tower as you 
try to be.” 

‘Admiral Pendragon sat down again 
as abruptly as he had risen; but he 
sat quite still, and when he spoke again 
it was in a lower voice. ‘‘ You do it at 
your own peril,” he said; “‘but wouldn't 
you be an atheist to keep sane in all 
this devilry ?”’ 


Some three hours afterwards Fan- 
shaw, Flambeau and the priest were 
still dawdling about the garden in the 
dark ; and it began to dawn on the 
other two that Father Brown had no 
intention of going to bed either in the 
tower or the house. 

“T think the lawn wants weeding,” 
said he dreamily. ‘‘If I could find a 
spud or something I’d do it myself.”’ 

They followed him, laughing and half 
remonstrating ; but he replied with the 
utmost solemnity, explaining to them, 
in a maddening little sermon, that one 
can always find some small occupation 
that is helpful to others. He did not 
find a spud; but he found an old 
broom made of twigs, with which he 
began most energetically to brush the 
fallen leaves off the grass. 

“Always some little thing to be 
done,”’ he said with idiot cheerfulness ; 
“as George Herbert says, ‘ Who sweeps 
an Admiral’s garden in Cornwall as by 
Thy laws makes that and the action 
fine.’ And now,” he added, suddenly 
slinging the broom away, “ let’s go and 
water the flowers.” 

With the same mixed emotions, they 
watched him uncoil some considerable 
lengths of the large garden hose, 
saying with an air of wistful dis- 
crimination, ‘“‘ The red tulips before 
the yellow, | think. Look a bit dry, 
don’t you think ? ” 

He turned the little tap on the instru- 
ment and the water shot out straight 
and solid as a long rod of steel. 

‘Look out, Samson,”’ cried Flambeau ; 
‘why, you've cut off the tulip’s head.”’ 
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Father Brown stood ruefully con- 
templating the decapitated plant. 

“Mine does seem to be a rather kill 
or cure sort of watering,’ he admitted, 
scratching his head. “I suppose it’s a 
pity I didn’t find the spud. You 
should have seen me with the spud! 
Talking of tools, you’ve got that sword- 
stick, Flambeau, you always carry ? 
That’s right ; and Sir Cecil could have 
that sword the Admiral threw away by 
the fence here. How grey everything 
looks !”’ 

“The mist’s rising from the river,’ 
said the staring Flambeau. 

Almost as he spoke the huge figure 
of the hairy gardener’ appeared on a 
higher ridge of the trenched and ter- 
raced lawn, hailing them with a 
brandished rake and a horribly bellow- 
ing voice. ‘‘ Put down that hose,’’ he 
shouted ; “‘ put down that hose and go 
to your-——”’ 

‘““T am fearfully clumsy,” replied the 
Reverend gentleman weakly : “‘ do you 
know I upset some wine at dinner.”’ 
He made a wavering half-turn of 
apology towards the gardener, with the 
hose still spouting in his hand. The 
gardener caught the cold crash of the 
water full in his face like the crash of 
a cannon-ball; staggered, slipped and 
went sprawling with his boots in the air. 

‘““ How very dreadful!” said Father 
Brown, looking round in a sort of 
wonder, ‘‘ Why, I’ve hit a man!” 

He stood with his head forward for a 
moment as if looking or listening ; and 
then set off at a trot towards the 
tower, still trailing the hose behind 
him. The tower was quite close, but 
its outline was curiously dim. 

“Your river mist,” he said, “ has a 
rum smell.” 

“ By the Lord it has,” cried Fan- 
shaw, who was very white. “ But 
you can’t mean——”’ 

‘““T mean,” said Father Brown, “ that 
one of the Admiral’s scientific predic- 
tions is coming true to-night. This 
story is going to end in smoke.” 

As he spoke a most beautiful rose- 
red light seemed to burst into blossom 
like a gigantic rose ; but accompanied 
with a crackling and rattling noise that 
was like the laughter of devils. 
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‘““My God! what is this?” cried 
Sir Cecil Fanshaw. 

“The sign of the flaming tower,” 
said Father Brown, and sent the 
driving water from his hose into the 
heart of the red patch. 

“Lucky we hadn’t gone to bed 
ejaculated Fanshaw. ‘‘I suppose it 
can’t spread to the house.”’ 

“You mayremember,”’ said the priest 
quietly, “‘ that the wooden fence that 
might have carried it was cut away.”’ 

Flambeau turned electrified eyes 
upon his friend, but Fanshaw only 
said rather absently, “‘ Well, nobody 
can be killed anyhow.” 

“This is rather a curious kind of 
tower,” observed Father Brown; “when 
it takes to killing people, it always kills 
people who are somewhere else.”’ 

At the same instant the monstrous 
figure of the gardener with the stream- 
ing beard stood again on the green 
ridge against the sky, waving others to 
come on; but now waving not a rake 
but a cutlass. Behind him came the 
two negroes, also with the old crooked 
cutlasses out of the trophy. But in 
the blood-red glare, with their black 
faces and yellow figures, they looked 
like devils carrying instruments of tor- 
ture. In the dim garden behind them 
a distant voice was heard calling out 
brief directions. When the priest heard 
the voice, a terrible change came over 
his countenance. 

But he remained composed; and 
never took his eye off the patch of flame 
which had begun by spreading, but 
now seemed to shrink a little as it 
hissed under the touch of the long silver 
spear of water. He kept his finger 
along the nozzle of the pipe to ensure 
the aim, and attended to no other busi- 
ness, knowing only by the noise and 
that semi-conscious corner of the eye, 
the exciting incidents that began to 
tumble themselves about the island 
garden. He gave two brief directions 
to his friends. One was, ‘‘ Knock these 
fellows down somehow and tie them up 
whoever they are; there’s rope down 
by those faggots. They want to take 
away my nice hose.’’ The other was, 
“ As soon as you get a chance, call out 
to that canoeing girl ; she’s over on the 
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bank with the gypsies. Ask her if they 
could get some buckets across and fill 
them from the river.”’ Then he closed 
his mouth and continued to water the 
new red flower as ruthlessly as he had 
watered the red tulip. 

He never turned his head to look at 
the strange fight that followed between 
the foes and friends of the mysterious 
fire. He almost felt the island shake 
when Flambeau collided with the huge 
gardener ; he merely imagined how it 
would whirl round them as_ they 
wrestled. He heard the crashing fall ; 
and his friend’s gasp of triumph as he 
dashed on to the first negro; and the 
cries of both the blacks as Flambeau 
and Fanshaw bound them. Flambeau’s 
enormous strength more than redressed 
the odds in the fight, especially as the 
fourth man still hovered near the 
house, only a shadow and a voice. He 
heard also the water broken by the 
paddles of a canoe; the girl’s voice 
giving orders, the voices of gypsies 
answering and coming nearer, the 
plumping and sucking noise of empty 
buckets plunged into a full stream ; and 
finally the sound of many feet around 
the fire. But all this was less to him 
than the fact that the red rent, which 
had lately once more increased, had 
once more slightly diminished. 

Then came a cry that very nearly 
made him turn his head. Flambeau 
and Fanshaw, now reinforced by some 
of the gypsies, had rushed after the 
mysterious man by the house ; and he 
heard from the other end of the garden 
the Frenchman’s cry of horror and 
astonishment. It was echoed by a 
howl not to be called human, as the 
being broke from their hold and ran 
along the garden. Three times at 
least it raced round the whole island, in 
a way that was as horrible as the chase 
of a lunatic, both in the cries of the 
pursued and the ropes carried by the 
pursuers ; but was more horrible still, 
because it somehow suggested one of 
the chasing games of children in a 
garden. Then, finding them closing in 
on every side, the figure sprang upon 
one of the higher river banks and dis- 
appeared with a splash into the dark 
and driving river. 
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““You can do no more, I fear,’ said 
Brown in a voice cold with pain. ‘‘ He 
has been washed down to the rocks by 
now, where he has sent so-many others. 
He knew the use of a family legend.” 

‘Oh, don’t talk in these parables,” 
cried Flambeau impatiently. ‘‘ Can't 
you put it simply in words of one 
syllable ? ”’ 

’ “Yes,”’ answered Brown, with his eye 
on the hose. ‘“‘‘ Both eyes bright, she’s 
all right ; one eye blinks, down she 
sinks.’ ”’ 

The fire hissed and shrieked more and 
more, like a strangled thing, as it grew 
narrower and narrower under the flood 
from the pipe and buckets, but Father 
Brown still kept his eye on it as he went 
on speaking. 

‘‘T thought of asking this young lady 
if it were morning yet, to look through 
that telescope at the river mouth and 
the river. She might have seen some- 
thing to interest her: the sign of the 
ship ; or Mr. Walter Pendragon coming 
home ; and perhaps even the sign of 
the half-man, for though he is certainly 
safe by now, he may very well have 
waded ashore. He has been within 
shave of another shipwreck; and 
would never have escaped it, if the lady 
hadn't had the sense to suspect the old 
Admiral’s telegram and come down to 
watch him. Don’t let’s talk about the 
old Admiral. Don’t let’s talk about 
anything. It’s enough to say that 
whenever this tower, with its pitch and 
resin-wood, really caught fire, the spark 
on the horizon always looked like the 
twin light to the coast lighthouse.” 

“ And that,” said Flambeau, ‘‘ is how 
the father and brother died. The 
wicked uncle of the legends very nearly 
got his estate after all.” 

Father Brown did not answer; in- 
deed he did not speak again, save for 
civilities, till they were all safe round a 
cigar-box in the cabin of the yacht. He 
saw that the frustrate fire was extin- 
guished ; and then refused to linger, 
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though he actually heard young Pen- 
dragon, escorted by an enthusiastic 
crowd, come tramping up the river 
bank ; and might (had he been moved 
by romantic curiosities) have received 
the combined thanks of the man from 
the ship and the girl from the canoe. 
But his fatigue had fallen on him once 
more ; and he only started once, when 
Flambeau abruptly told him he had 
dropped cigar-ash on his trousers. 

‘“ That’s no cigar-ash,’’ he said rather 
wearily. ‘“‘ That’s from the fire, but 
you don’t think so because you're all 
smoking cigars. That’s just the way 
I got my first faint suspicion about the 
chart.” 

“Do you mean Pendragon’s chart of 
his Pacific Islands ?’”’ asked Fanshaw. 

“You thought it was a chart of the 
Pacific Islands,” answered Brown. 
“ Put a feather with a fossil and a bit 
of coral and everyone will think it’s a 
specimen. Put the same feather with 
a ribbon and an artificia) flower and 
everyone will think it’s fur a lady’s hat. 
Put the same feather with an ink-bottle, 
a book, and a stack of writing-paper, 
and most men will swear they’ve seen 
a quill pen. So you saw that map 
among tropic birds and shells and 
thought it was a map of Pacific Islands. 
It was the map of this river.” 

“But how do you know?” asked 
Fanshaw. 

“T saw the rock you thought was 
like a dragon, and the one like Merlin, 
and ic 

“You seem to have noticed a lot as 
we came in,’ cried Fanshaw: “ We 
thought you were rather abstracted.” 

““T was sea-sick,” said Father Brown 
simply. “I felt simply horrible. But 
feeling horrible has nothing to do with 
not seeing things.’’ And he closed his 
eyes. 

“ Do you think most men would have 
seen that?” asked Flambeau. He 
received no answer: Father Brown was 
asleep. 
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In these days of sensational performances in the air at such places as Hendon, 
the difficulties which the pioneers of flight had to encounter, especially in these islands, 


are apt to be forgotten. 


In the following article THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE is 


able to indicate the personalities and achievements of the British sportsmen who in 
the first instance unobtrusively risked life and spent money that the air might be 


conquered. 


ITH nearly eight 
hundred certified 
aeroplane pilots in 
Britain to-day, the 
question arises: 
Who are the repre- 
sentative men who 
made flying pos- 

sible in this country through their 

practice and example when, only five 
or six years ago, the movement had its 
inception here? With the doings of 
professional fliers in cross-country races 
for money prizes, also at aerodromes 
and elsewhere, the public is more than 
sufficiently familiar. My present pur- 
pose, therefore, is to tell a tale hitherto 
untold by taking examples of various 
classes of men on whom the limelight 
does not fall, pioneers who have had 
to prove themselves very much more 
practical men than their successors need 
do. In the beginning each amateur, 





like each professional, had usually to 
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find out how to build every part of a 
machine. Of course, the aircraft he 
handled could never be relied on in any 
way, particularly as the engines might 
not work for two consecutive minutes 
without faltering. 


Enter the Country Gentleman 

Yet we are talking only of five or six 
years ago. Take, for example, the case 
of our first flier, Mr. George Cockburn, 
a country gentleman then resident in 
Gloucestershire, who presently initiated 
many of the officers who formed the 
nucleus of, and who now direct, our 
national flying organisation. The per- 
formances of the Wrights, of the Voisin 
biplane and of the Blériot machines in 
1908 interested him much. Thinking 
he would like to be in the movement 
from the start, his first puzzle was the 
choice of a machine. After some 
thought he entered into correspondence 
with Henry Farman, and in January 
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1908 ordered that biplane which has 
since become famous as the “ Father of 
all the Farmans.’’ As showing how 
modest were expectations in those days, 
Mr. Cockburn thousht he was fairly 
well safeguarded in making it a con- 
dition that the biplane should fly a 
distance of ten miles with his weight, 
fourteen stone. The contract, moreover, 
included the stipulation that the pur- 
chaser should receive instruction and 
be given opportunities to practise by 
Henry Farman free of charge, but that 
Mr. Cockburn should be responsible for 
accidents during his training, for it was 
impossible to insure in those days. 
Matters were in readiness for him to go 
to Rheims in April of that year, but 
after his arrival there any number of 
causes for delay supervened. 


His Early Solution of the 


Engine Puzzle 


There was, for example, the question 
of motors. Farman himself had 
a Vivinus engine that Christaens, 
now a well-known racing-car 
driver, was looking after as 
mechanic for the manufacturers. 
From the modern point of view it was 
simply a car motor with the moving 
parts lightened. But the weight re- 
mained considerable, and the me- 
chanism was always breaking in spite of 
the mass of metal. Cylinder walls blew 
out, pistons cracked, and so forth. On 
the experimental Farman biplane, which 
never flew, there was an engine with 
revolving cylinders now world-famous 

the Gnoéme. When comparing it 
with the Vivinus, Christaens said: 
“It is much more fragile.’’ ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied Mr. Cockburn, who was much 
impressed with the novelty, ‘‘ but it 
breaks less often.’’ He therefore talked 
to Henry Farman about it. ‘‘ You can 
have it if you like, but I advise you not,”’ 
said the famous flier. ‘‘ I don’t say it 
is not a good engine ; but it is new, and 
you may have trouble in England.” 
Further, Farman had never tried it at 
that period. But one of the things 
which determined Mr. Cockburn to have 
the engine against his initiator’s advice 
was that the Gnoéme and the fourteen- 
48* 
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stone Englishman together weighed less 
than the Vivinus engine ! 


Chance Roads to Success 


Troubles, however, did not cease 
when the Gnéme motor was installed 
on the biplane. The engine could not 
turn some propellers round; while 
other examples tested were of so small a 
pitch that they failed to fly the machine. 
The problem was chance-solved by one 
of the mechanics leaving a spanner on 
the machine while one of the big pro- 
pellers was fitted to it, with the result 
that a bit got knocked off the top. The 
experimenters thereupon pared down 
the other blade to match, whereupon it 
was found that the machine would fly ! 

Apart from verbal advice from 
Farman, and two flights, each of about 
400 yards, as passenger with him, the 
English pupil got no instruction at all. 
Things being all in order, one calm 
evening about the end of May Mr. 

Cockburn got into the seat with 

the aim of making his first flight. 

But he had no sooner put himself 

in position than a broken wire was 

discovered and had to be repaired, 
the novice’s temper rising as he saw 
the sun sinking. All being ready at 
last, the engine was started and Farman 
adjusted the throttle. “‘ Leave it 
there,’ he said, “‘ and you won’t get 
far off the ground. Come down at that 
point yonder, for there is a big ditch 
ahead that will upset you if you run 
into it.”’ 


A Sensational Debut 


This, however, was not according to 
the English sportsman’s ideas. “‘ I had 
been hanging about too long,’’ Mr. 
Cockburn once told me, “ so the throttle 
went full open and I think I must have 
established a record for a quick get-off.’”’ 
He pulled the elevator. In a moment 
he found himself about sixty feet in the 
air. Farman was aghast. ‘“ Mais il 
vole! Mon Dieu, il vole!” he ex- 
claimed as he jumped into his motor- 
car and raced off in pursuit, expecting 
that in a few moments he would arrive 
in time to pick up the remains of his 
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first client, who by now found that he 
was getting too far from the earth, for 
he had risen to 150 feet. So he de- 
pressed the elevator, came nearer the 
ground; then rose again. Far from 
alighting when he approached the ditch 
of which he had been warned, he sailed 
right over it at a good altitude. In fact 
he was having quite a good time when 
he suddenly found the steering-gear 
had become dismounted! Judging by 
motor-car analogy, he thought it would 
be as well to switch off the engine, 
despite the fact that, save on Wright 
machines, vol-planes or glides were 
practically unknown till months after 
this period. ‘‘ I don’t think mine can 
have been so much of a pancake as it 
ought to have been,”’ said Mr. Cockburn, 
with his characteristic laugh. ‘“‘ Only 
two of the landing chassis uprights were 
broken, and those were the extra ones 
placed under the tail booms to act as a 
brake and smash when required, accord- 
ing to the words of the constructor.”’ 
The thing that impressed the novice 
most on that occasion was the long time 
the machine seemed to take to come to 
earth. 


“The Two Things of which 


I am Proudest ” 


After that he had many flights and 
had only one smash. Curi- 
ously that occurred while he 
was taxi-ing ; in other words, 
steering about on the ground. 
Learning to fly meant hard 
work in those days. It was 
a case of piloting between seven and 
eight o’clock in the evening, sleeping 
in a shed for a few hours before 
3 a.m. Result—Mr. Cockburn was 
soon in a French doctor’s hands. 
That gentleman proved quite a sports- 
man, for, though he knocked his patient 
off pretty well everything, he ordered 
him champagne to make up for it. 
The machine was also feeling a little 
the worse for its experiences, for the 
two blades of the propeller were not by 
any means alike, so that there was an 
awesome amount of vibration, and the 
general effect on the Gnédme motor was 
anything but good. Nevertheless, Mr. 
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Cockburn made several circuits of the 
Rheims course (where the first flying 
meeting in the world was held later), 
ten kilometres being something of a 
cross-country flight in those days, for 
machines were very heavy, the engines 
were small, and there was no reserve of 
power. The slightest adverse incident 
or wind current brought the aeroplane 
down. The actual Gnéme engine Mr. 
Cockburn had at the Rhéims Meeting 
was No. 8, which had been put into his 
aeroplane in place of No. 1, that had 
been sent back to the factory for repairs. 
The Gnome folk, whose engine has 
become more famous than any other in 
connection with aeroplaning to date, 
always refer to the British amateur as 
“Notre premier client.”’ 

“T think the two things of which I 
am proudest in my career as an aviator 
are having been the possessor of the 
first Gnome engine and the first Farman 
machine,”” says Mr. Cockburn. “ As 
you remember, the latter was a most 
substantial old bus. What she weighed 
I don’t know; if I guessed you 
would not believe me. At any rate, she 
was nearly all ash, planted in the 
machine with a lavish hand. Farman’s 
main determination was that his first 
aeroplane should not crumple up. She 
did me all 19090, 1910 and rort, and the 
No. 8 Gnéme engine was with her all the 

time, falsifying the prophets 
who gave her only a twenty- 
four hours’ life and an early 
burial.”’ 
With his mechanic in 1912 
he built in England a small 
Farman-type biplane, and flew it during 
that and the following year. He is the 
first who flew on Salisbury Plain. There 
he taught Captain Connor on the 
“Father of all the Farmans.”’ 


‘ 


Enthusiasts from the "Varsity 


Mr. Alec Ogilvie is the next out- 
standing example of a private sports- 
man who by his pioneer work has helped 
to make flying what it is. His pilot’s 
certificate was granted for a flight on 
May 24, 1910, at Camber, Rye, on a 
Wright biplane built by Short, but he 
had been gliding and flying long before. 
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Britain’s first flyer. Mr. George Cockburn on the “ Father of All the Farmans,” 
driven by the famous Gnéme engine, No. 8, 


This biplane, for which a 24-hour life was prophesied, served the aviator for three years, 
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In fact he was hunting 
for means to fly while 
still at Cambridge, 
where he bought every 
book he could find on 
thesubject. Sometime 
in 1908, with his friend, 
Mr. T. P. Searight, 
he built a_ glider 
embodying the Wright 
principles of con- 
struction, and began 
practising with it at 
Eastbourne. Probably 
he learnt a deal more 
by that method than 
if he had started right 
away with power fly- 
ing. When Wilbur 
Wright cameto France 
in that same year Mr. 
Ogilvie saw him and 
arranged to buy one 
of the first machines 
made in England from 
his design. There 
were six of these, and 
he found himself fore- 
stalled by one English- 
man, the late Hon. 
Charles Stewart Rolls, 
so that Mr. Ogilvie’s 
biplane was the second of the series 
to be built at Shellbeach. As soon as 
he got it, together with Rolls, the late 
Cecil Grace, the Hon. Maurice Egerton 
and Mr. Frank McClean, he set out to 
find how it worked. It was taken down 
to Camber, Rye, where a shed had been 
built for it. The plans made 

were of themost elaborate sort, 


on a machine of 


Disguised as Navvies 


On going in quest of him one day, a 
certain man, now prominent in the 
flying world, came on several navvies 
digging sand. When, addressing them, 
he presently saw their faces upturned, 
he was surprised to note that their 
features were a little out of keeping with 
their clothes, as was their vocabulary. 
The seeming navvies were the budding 
flier and his colleagues. Mr. Ogilvie, 


who has lately been flying up the Nile 
with Mr. Frank McClean, has a whole- 
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bP: 
By courtesy of “ Flight” 


Mr. Alec Ogilvie, who first flew in 1908 


the Wright pattern 
built in England, 
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some horror of pub- 
licity and a_ heartv 
hatred of going to 
places where men do 
congregate. The lone- 
lier hecan be the better 
he is pleased. Thus 
he stayed through a 
couple of winters at 
Camber, flying the 
Wright biplane, break- 
ing it and mending it 
several times. About 
three years ago he 
decided to move to 
the new flying-ground 
at Eastchurch, where 
he has built himself a 
sort of experimental 
works which have been 
gradually expanding, 
until now he has three 
or four sheds in use. 


A Worker for the 
Common Weal 


His public appear- 
ances have been very 
rare, but character- 
istic, as instance 
when, with a machine 
which he knew to be comparatively so 
slow that he had not even a remote 
chance of nevertheless, be- 
cause all other Britishers failed to put 
in an appearance, he had the sports- 
manship to get up and complete the 
course of the Gordon Bennett Aviation 

Race in this country in IgII, 

so that it could not besaid that 

a British-built machine had 

not stayed the distance if one 

could notcarrythetrophy. He 
first flew in America in 1910 with the 
brothers Wright at Dayton, also at St. 
Louis; likewise he was one of the British 
representatives in the Gordon Bennett 
Aviation Race at Belmont Park that 
year. Except for breaking a sparking 
plug, which necessitated making repairs 
during the race, he would have been 
placed second. On this occasion, as in 
the following year in England, he 
completed the whole course despite the 
fact that he was engaged in a task 


success, 
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which he knewhecould 
not carry to victory. 

He continues in 
privacy his self-im- 
posed task of experi- 
menting, and gives his 
country the benefit of 
all the results he 
obtains. He has done 
great things in the 
way of reducing air 
resistance. Recently 
he invented an air 
indicator which shows 
accurately the speed 
of travel of the ma- 
chine througi the at- 
mosphere. 


The Navy's Sportsman 
Friend 


On September 20, 
1910, Mr. Frank K. 
McClean, whose name 
may be familiar as 
having lately flown up 
the Nile on his Navy- 
type four-seater Short 
hydro-biplane, took 
out his certificate at 
Eastchurch. This big 
man with a genial smile and an ever- 
growing record of sound work behind 
him, has, nevertheless, nothing of 
strenuousness about him. His first ac- 
quaintance with aerial travel 
was through ballooning. He 
was aideto Mr. Griffith Brewer 
in the Gordon Bennett Balloon 
Race in 1908, when they were 
twenty-nine hours in the air. In the 
following year he was the English com- 
petitor in the race from Zurich, when 
Mr. Mortimer Singer was his aide. Then 
he went off to the Pacific, having 
fitted out an astronomical expedition 
to observe an eclipse of the sun, this 
being only one of a series of similar ex- 
peditions he has organised at his own 
When eclipses have not at- 
tracted him, he has gone in for flying 
in a purely sporting sense. He has 
been always a patron of the British 
industry, commencing with the Alba- 
iross, a biplane which he had built by 


charges. 








By courtesy of “ Flight’ 
One of the earliest experimenters, Mr. 
Frank McClean recently flew up the 
Nile on a sea-plane accompanied by 


Mr. Ogilvie 


——_" 
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Shorts at Shellbeach 
in 1909, and which 
was fitted with an old 
motor-car engine, the 
distances of the flights 
it was then possible 
to accomplish being 
measured in yards, 
feet—and inches! 
While he was on the 
Pacific looking for 
eclipses he lent three 
of his aeroplanes to 
the Government to 
enable four British 
Naval officers to be 
taught to fly by Mr. 
George Cockburn. 
He has also been the 
chief instrument in 
the Royal Aero Club 
acquiring its present 
flying grounds at 
Eastchurch in the 
Isle of Sheppey. 

> 


The First of the Sea- 


plane Fliers 





It is characteristic 
of the man that when 
a couple of seasons 
ago much ado was made about the 
plans of ‘‘ Beaumont,” the celebrated 
French flier, for coming up the Thames 
in a French hydro-aeroplane, he thought 
that this distinction should be 
achieved by a Britisher on a 
British machine. Therefore 
he hastily got ready one of 
his water-planes and started 
right away on a flight round the coast 
and up the Thames, passing under the 
Tower Bridge. His latest enterprise 
is certainly one of the most sporting 
flving efforts yet made, Buying a 160- 
horse-power four-seater hydro-biplane 
of the type built for the Admiralty by 
Short Bros., he packed it up in four 
large cases, each about as big as a room, 
and sent them off to Alexandria, where 
the parts were assembled early this 
year. Incompany with Mr. Alec Ogilvie 
and Mr. Horace Short, he flew over 
forty miles along the sea, then up the 
Nile from Rosetta to Cairo. Thence 
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Bassano. 


Major J. D. B, Fulton, C.B., a self-taught aviator, now the Inspector 
of Aeroplanes for the Military Wing of the Royal Flying Corps. 


they flew to Assouan and next to 
Halfa. As they got farther away, news 
of them became more and more de- 
layed. 


A Bird's-eye View of Egypt 


They have had plenty of adventures 
on the way. Natives have taken them 
for denizens of regions to be avoided. 
Nor is the least interesting aspect of 
such a journey the fact that, flying at 
an altitude of 1,000 feet above the Nile, 
they have seen the total width of the 
ancient kingdom of Egypt, with the 
desert showing up as a yellow sea to 
right and left of those sharply-defined 
limits of vegetation on either side of the 
banks of the river. On one occasion, 
when the engine was failing, they 
alighted on the surface of the water on a 
swift portion of the stream and anchored 
while they carried out repairs. With 


the wind behind the aeroplane and the 
somewhat turbulent stream the aircraft 
dragged from right to left at the end of 
its cable anchor in a restless way. 
When the repairs had been completed 
in about an hour and a half, they hauled 
at the rope, which suddenly came away 
from the anchor. Luckily they were 
able to get safely off the water. Had 
the machine failed to rise, and in the 
absence of an anchor, the chances of 
their being wrecked were highly favour- 
able. 


Beginnings of Military Flying 


Having illustrated classes of work 
undertaken by amateur civilians who 
have helped materially to make flying 
possible in this country, I propose to 
conclude by illustrating the type of man 
who is concerned with flying in the 
National Service to-day. Again pur- 
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suing the method of naming men in the 
order in which their certificates are 
dated, we come next to Major J. D. B. 
Fulton, C.B., R.F.A., R.F.C., Chief 
Inspector of Aeroplanes for the Military 
Wing of the Royal Flying Corps. He 
took out his certificate on Salisbury 
Plain on the “ Father of all the Far- 
mans,” which Mr. George Cockburn lent 
him for that purpose on 
November 15, 1910. Major 
Fulton is one of the three 
recipients of the first set of 
certificates issued on December 6, IgITI, 
by the Royal Aero Club for cross- 
country out and return flights of a 
minimum distance of fifty miles. An 
artillery officer, he was first attracted 


to flying by Louis Blériot’s cross- 
Channel success. He went with the 
crowd to examine the monoplane 


when it was exhibited at Selfridge’s, 
determining to possess himself of an 
aeroplane of sorts. As illustrating alike 
his resolution and his optimism, I 
would mention that in a stable in 
barracks this officer began constructing 
what he fondly imagined to be a’copy 
of the Blériot machine, the technical 
ability behind the effort being suffici 
ently indicated by the fact that the 
Battery carpenter was his chief of staff. 
Further, the motor power was a two- 
cylinder 25-horse-power Darracq engine 
of the type which Audimars and Santos 
Dumont had used in flying a little freak 
monoplane. 


The Artilleryman who would 
not be Beaten 


Apart from encountering ever-in- 
creasing difficulties as the work of 
building went on, it was soon realised 


that the motor-power would be quite 
inadequate. So he abandoned the idea 
of producing his own flying machine and, 
instead, ordered a cross-Channel type 
Blériot monoplane. It was ready in 
June 1910, and he “ rolled the grass ”’ 
on it at Brooklands. Then it was 
packed and sent to him at Amesbury 
Station. With his soldier servant he 
got it out of the truck and pulled it 
behind his motor-car to Lark Hill on 
Salisbury Plain, where it was housed in 
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a shed built by the War Office to 
accommodate one of Mr. Rolls’ Wright 
machines. Here Major Fulton started 
out to be his own instructor, com- 
mencing by short straight flights. 
“ Cockburn was there in his own shed 
with the patriarchal Farman,”’ he once 
told me. “His help was invaluable, 
and he often rescued me from despair. 
I had innumerable smashes, so 
hired the village carpenter, 
at first for short periods, 
then permanently. We al- 
ways managed to patch things up.” 


Learning by Getting Broken Up 


On September 29 he made a circuit 
of the ground. But the motor always 
gave trouble by over-heating and let 
him down, so that he got smashed on 
landing. The carpenter, however, was 
mighty keen on his new calling, and 
had made spares for everything, so 
Major Fulton was soon ready to face 
the next smash, no amount of experience 
of this sort having any power to damp 
his ardour. Later in the same year he 
applied for any employment in con- 
nection with military flying. A few 
days afterwards, when visiting the 
Paris Aero Show with Mr. Cockburn, he 
realised fully that “ flying was the 
biggest thing that ever happened.”’ 
He heard of Brevets and resolved to get 
his, which he duly did without mishap 
of any sort on Mr. Cockburn’s machine. 
On December 4, 1910, he was appointed 
to the Army Air Battalion, which was 
the first scheme drawn up for national 
aviation. Ten days later he was 
ordered to go to Paris to learn to fly 
the Paulhan biplane at St. Cyr, to test 
it and to buy it. He had one smash in 
flying this in January 1911 ; but, after 
being repaired, the machine passed its 
tests. In May he was appointed to the 
command of the Aeroplane Section of 
the Army Air Battalion at Lark Hill, 
and made his first cross-country flight 
on a Bristol box-kite type of biplane 
from Lark Hill to Farnborough and 
back on June 8. In the month of August 
he was in command of the first army 
aerial manceuvres, with head-quarters 
at Oxford. 
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In May 1912 the Army Air Battalion 
scheme was superseded by the Royal 
Flying Corps, and a central flying school 
was established at Upavon, Major 
Fulton being appointed an instructor. 
In December last he was appointed 
Chief Inspector of Aeroplanes in con- 
nection with the military section of the 
Royal Flying Corps, and was decorated 
with the C.B. last January. 


On Fire in Mid-air 


Major B. H. Barrington-Kennett only 
joined the Grenadier Guards in 1906, 
receiving his brevet majority in the 
1913 Birthday Honours List. He began 
ballooning before he took to aero- 
planing, his uncle, the late Sir Vincent 
Kennett-Barrington, having been one 
of the pioneers of ballooning as a sport. 
Like Major Fulton, the young Guards 
officer learnt to fly before there was 
any military aviation organi- 
sation, receiving a _pilot’s 
certificate for his flight on a 
Blériot monoplane at Hendon 
on December 31, 1910. That 
was after he had smashed 
three Blériot monoplanes in learning 
at Anthony Drexel’s Flying School at 
Beaulieu. He is one of the original 
members of the now superseded Army 
Air Battalion, and has been from its 
inception the Adjutant of the Military 
Wing of the Royal Flying Corps. His 
work in connection with flying as a 
soldier commenced by his sharing a 50- 
horse-power Gndme-engined Bristol 
biplane with Major H. R. P. Reynolds, 
R.E., R.F.C., the pair taking it turn 
and turn about to act as pilot and 
observer in the summer of Ig1I, when 
they made many cross-country flights 
and gained what is called ‘ valuable 
experience’ through the frequency of 
their accidents. Among other troubles, 
owing to a_ back-fire one day the 
machine got alight in mid-air while 
Major Barrington-Kennett was flying 
it. Fortunately he was able to land 
in a sand-pit and succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the flames with the sand, 
though not before the machine was 
more than half burnt. 
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The Most Amazing Accident 


on Record 


On the way from Lark Hill at Salis- 
bury Plain to the manceuvre area at 
Cambridge in 1g1I the two, now each in 
charge of a machine, were caught in a 
bad thunder-storm near Bedford. Major 
Barrington-Kennett was leading on a 
monoplane and got such a bad tossing 
that he was thrown out of his seat, 
which actually broke, yet he presently 
succeeded in landing safely. On the 
other hand, his fellow-officer, Major 
Reynolds, following him on a biplane, 
was struck by an extra bad gust which 
turned the machine quite over in the air 
three times. Of course that was long 
before looping the loop and _ such-like 
aerial acrobatics were even dreamt of. 
The machine fell from about 1,500 feet, 
landing upside down. Major Reynolds 
contrived to hold himself on by gripping 
the wires and actually escaped with 

nothing worse than some cuts 
and a sprained ankle, though 
of course the biplane was re- 
duced to matchwood. This 
is probably the most amazing 
accident on record. 


Flight before the King 


In October rg11 Major Barrington- 
Kennett was sent to France to witness 
the Military Aeroplane Competition at 
Rheims, also to learn to fly the Nieuport 
monoplane, which was then the fastest 
machine of the day. For successful 
flying it required what aviators call 
“very fine hands.’’ On returning to 
this country he took charge of a 50- 
horse-power Nieuport monoplane, and 
early in 1912 won the Mortimer Singer 
military competition for the longest 
cross-country flight with a passenger, 
travelling a distance of 249 miles in 4 
hours 51 minutes, which established 
what was then a world’s record with a 
passenger. In May 1912, on the forma- 
tion of the Royal Flying Corps, he 
was appointed Adjutant, and was 
one of the officers who made ex- 
hibition flights before the King during 
that month. 
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Major B. H. Barrington-Kennett with Serjeant Ridd in the Nieuport monoplane on which 
he won the Mortimer Singer prize two years ago 


The Mainspring of the Naval Wing 


The Naval Section of the National 
Flying Service was not a_ properly- 
organised affair until the formation of 
the Royal Flying Corps. Long before 
that, however, some enterprising naval 
officers had begun learning the art 


of aerial navigation. We have seen 
already that four pioneers availed 


themselves of Mr. Frank McClean’s and 
Mr. George Cockburn’s aforesaid offer 
on March 1, 1911, when they began 
making acquaintance with the biplanes 
loaned for that purpose at Eastchurch. 
On April 24, 1911, Commander 
C. R. Samson, R.N., Comman- 
dant of the Naval Wing of the 
Royal Flying Corps, made a 
solo flight and qualified for his 
pilot’s certificate at Eastchurch. The 
rate of his progress may be sufficiently 
judged from the fact that on August 19 
of that year he put up the English 
duration record by a flight of 4 hours 
584 minutes. Even more notable and 
sensational, however, was the work he 
began doing in connection with over- 
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water flying, a branch of the science 
every stage of which practically repre- 
sented an experiment. 


Essays and Adventures in the 
Unprecedented 


For example, for the first time in 
Europe he flew off the forecastle of 
H.M.S. Africa on January 12, 1912; 
while on March 2 of that year he flew 
off the forecastle of H.M.S. Hibernia, 
while the ship was steaming, this being 
the first time this feat was ever accom- 
plished in any part of the world. All 
this was done, moreover, with 
machines practically of the 
overland type. It was not until 
May 3 that a seaplane was 
available for flying for the first 
time. But by July 4 Commander 
Samson made a non-stop flight of 190 
miles in 2 hours 55 minutes from 
Sheerness to Portsmouth. Seven days 
later he flew from Portsmouth to 
Harwich. Some of his most adventur- 
ous times were when mechanism failed, 
and he found himself adrift and alone at 
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Commander Samson, the “ mainspring” of the Naval Wing, who learnt to fly through 
the influence of Messrs. Cockburn and McClean, and in the cause of science has 
since performed many unprecedented flights over land and sea. 


sea at a period when there was no reserve 
of engine power, when the waves were 
running high, when the durability of 
floats was by no means a certain 
quantity, and when there was no wire- 
less telegraphic apparatus to call for 
help. Even in the naval manceuvres of 
Ig12, in which he took part with a 
seaplane, during comparatively calm 
weather the engine once broke down and 
he was adrift in a fog in the North Sea, 
unable to move for five hours, and with- 
out any means of making his presence 
known even to chance vessels passing. 


When Safety was Measured 
by Inches 


Commander Samson is not only a 
man of excellent administrative ability, 
he is, besides, a born pilot with nerves of 





steel and a physique splendidly able to 
withstand long and severe physical 
strain. Anybody who in the early days 
has seen him going out to sea with an 
engine faltering, in the neighbourhood 
of warships which apparently he could 
never clear, and has watched the way he 
managed to jerk his aeroplane up at the 
last moment, getting it over the vessels 
by a margin of inches, has realised the 
amazing daring of the man. Moreover, 
a careful study of his record reveals that 
this daring is not foolhardiness, be- 
cause it is exercised always in com- 
bination with sound judgment. Last 
September he did some cross-country 
night flying without lights, a class of 
experimental work of the utmost value. 
Like all good flying and sailor men, 
Commander Samson’s sense of humour 
is never very far in the background. 
H. Massac Bulst. 
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FIRST 


HE nurse was rubbing 
me over with olive 
oil. I did not alto- 
gether approve of it. Its 
odour struck me as some- 
what sickly, like the faded 
sentiment of a ten-year- 
olddance programme. Nor 
did I approve of nurse. She was too 
professionally mechanical, carrying out 
this rubbing process as though I, Clar- 
ence Browne, were merely an incident 
of routine, one of a thousand other 
babies to be oiled and powdered. I 







DAY 


tried to indicate to her, by clenching my 
fist and kicking her in the ribs, that she 
ought to be aware of the exceptional 
soul enshrined in this inadequate body. 
Nurse was impervious to my kicks, 
having in a cowardly manner protected 
herself by a starchy apron and a stout 
corset. 

A fat slug of a cat lay near the fire, 
gazing up at me with sleepy and sneer- 
ing eyes. The cat, I noted, was not pro- 
tected by a corset. I resolved at the 
first opportunity to kick it in the ribs— 
hard. 

Nurse dressed me in some long and, 
I thought, rather effeminate garments, 
and carried me into the neighbouring 
room to introduce me to mother and 
doctor. Doctor remarked: ‘‘ The 
finest baby I have seen in the whole 
course of my career!’’ He was evi- 
dently a man of discernment and cul- 
tured tastes, though I should have pre- 
ferred him to wear a beard instead of 
whiskers. However, that was a detail. 
The main point was that he knew a 
good thing when he saw it. I gave him 
a friendly crow. 
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Mother I liked at sight. She was very 
soft and pretty—none of that hard, 
starchy materialism of nurse—and 
warm and cosy. We snuggled together, 
and doctor, having the tact to recognise 
that two are company and three is (or 
to be grammatical, are) none, withdrew. 


Nurse, however, had no more tact than 


FIRST 
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a pair of tongs. She kept fidgeting 
about the room. 

Presently, I remember falling asleep, 
well contented on the whole—though I 
except nurse and cat—with my new 
world. Of course I was young, and all 
the disillusionment of life lay before me. 


. . 


TOOTH 


I was sobbing helplessly 


at the insulting inanities 
of the cow, when the cat 


glided from underneath my 
cot and put up its paws 
against the coverlet. I 
stopped short in the very 


centre of a sob. One must 





Y gums ached with a dull, mono- 


M 


was—to be perfectly candid 


tonous throbbing like’ the 
engines of a Mauretania. I 


irritable, 


one might almost say peevish. I 
mention this because [I want the 
reader to realise that even with an 


exceptional soul there are moments 
when the lower passions hold sway. 
Nurse—not the original starchy, pro- 
fessional creature, but a fluffy and 
rather flighty young thing whom I sus- 
pected of angling for the milkman 
had left me during the afternoon in the 
nursery to bear my miseries alone. | 
might have endured the agony of the 
travailing tooth had it not been for the 
wallpaper. Father, always somewhat 
foolish and uninspired, had insisted on 
a dado showing a series of animals in 
monotonous and woodeny repetition. 
I believe his intention was to educate 
me fcr the career of a zoologist. <A 
cow, purple with white spots, particu- 
larly offended my sense of the Realities. 
Cows are not purple. It was an insult 
to my intelligence to try to make me 
believe in the purpleness of cows. Few 
fathers realise the importance of earnest- 
ness and sincerity with their children. 


maintain one’s dignity in 
the presence of inferiors. 

The cat and I gazed at one another 
tor a considerable period—he with that 
same sneering sleepiness of half-closed 
lids; I with a slight frown, dignified 
and intended to repel undue familiarity. 
Then the cat scrabbled up the lower 
end of my cot, and stalked over the 
coverlet, careless of what portion of 
my anatomy he might be treading upon. 
It was the culmination of an unhappy 
day. Carefully loosing a limb, I kicked 
out at him with emphasis, intending, 
I admit, to hurl him to the floor. The 
action miscarried. He boxed my ears. 
I yelled piercingly. 

Mother rushed into the room in a 
teagown—pale green, almost eau de Nil 

and took me up in her arms with a 
babble of baby-words, which I rather 
liked from her lips, though father’s 
maunderings always made me long for 
the day when I could talk his language 
and point out to him the inanity of his 
remarks. 

The flighty nurse was dismissed ; the 
cat was given away (I hoped to be con- 
verted into cat’s meat) ; and, oh joy, 
in the stress of battle my first tooth had 
broken through ! 
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ERE I approach a highly deli- 
H cate phase of this intimate 
psychological revelation. | 


wish to'veil nothing from the reader. 
I wish to lay bare my soul in all its 
imperfections as well as its greatnesses, 
so that she (or he) may judge what 
manner of man I was at the age of four 
and a quarter; and, it may be, learn 
from the recital something of the 
esoteric mysteries of love and life. 

Her name was Celia. I would have 
preferred it to be Delia, as being more 
dainty and dimply. However, Celia as 
a name was more than passable, and 
she had excellent hair, of a golden 
chestnut, long and curly, tempting one 
to pull it. Moreover, she was younger 
than I by a full three months. It is not 
seemly for a girl to be older than a man. 

I met her on the seashore. She was 
paddling on the fringe of the rocks in a 
navy-blue jersey and rompers, in the 
company of a dark and rather handsome 
youth whom I at once disliked, being 
dark and handsome myself. His name 
was Dicky. 

Immediately I loved her, but it was 
a love born of jealousy. To be frank, 
at first I did not care an unboiled 
shrimp whether Celia admired my 
beaux yeux or not; but emphatically I 
did not want her to admire Richard’s. 

I therefore approached, obliquely, 
skirtingly, taking care not to lay myself 
open toa snub by profferingan undesired 
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LOVE 


friendship. I pretended to be netting for 
shrimps. Richard, of course, read my 
intentions, and made a bold move in 
order to assert his superiority. 

‘T can eat a nemone,”’ he boasted 
aloud. 

I did not know what a “ nemone ”’ 
was, but clearly this was meant as a 
challenge, and I therefore mentioned 
‘T can eat two 
nemones.”’ 

Celia clapped her hands delightedly, 
and threw a radiant smile towards me. 
My pulse bounded. It was not yet love, 
but it was one of the many anterooms 
of that mystic chamber of the soul. 

‘‘ Eat two fat ones,’’ said she, and at 
once searched amongst the rocks for 
this test of a man’s courage. It was as 
though my lady had thrown her glove 
into the sanded arena. 

The animals were unearthed, pink 
and purple, trailing clouds of tentacles 
like a woman’s smiles, I thought. At 
a touch, they huddled up into tight, 
repulsive masses of slimy flesh. To be 
frank, I did not relish the c arrying out 
of my boast. When Richard pried them 
off the rocks and held them out under 
my nose, I said: ‘ You first.” 

is No, you.’ 


‘No, you!” 


“No, you!” 

We continued with this verbal fencing 
for some time, until Celia solved this 
problem of precedence by ordering us 
to eat them simultaneously. Richard 
agreed, with a side jeer at me of 
‘“ Cowardy custard.” 

Now, I confess to a rooted objection 
to custard as an article of diet, and had 
already had several dissensions on the 
subject with nurse—an oldish, stoutish 
woman chosen because her flirting 
days were presumably over. Still more 
did I object to being designated a 
custard. I therefore suddenly banged 
Richard over the head with my shrimp- 
ing-net. He slipped on some seaweed 
and tumbled into the water. Celia 
chortled delightedly. My pulse bounded 
to the rhythm of her chortle. 
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Richard arose, dripping, and angrily 
splashed a large handful of water over 
me. 

At this point nurse rushed to the 
scene of action and boxed his ears. 
I maintained a dignified silence, merely 
exchanging a slight smile of mutual 
confidence with Celia; and at nurse’s 
request I walked away. 

That was the auspicious beginning of 
an affair which quickly flamed into 
passionate devotion. Celia, by her 
chortle, had revealed to me that she 
had a kindred soul. 
ideal of woman. No longer did I desire 
to pull her _ back-hair. Instead, I 
offered her some sweetmeats which I 
had only partly dissolved and had then 
wrapped up surreptitiously in paper in 
order to present to her at our next 
meeting. 

We met several times on the sand,and 
on the parade near to the niggers, and 


FIRST 





T will perhaps have been gathered 
| from preceding chapters that I have 
always been a man of stern will and 
strong passions. I do not attempt to 
disguise it, and certainly I wanted to 
go to the pantomime. All my cousins 
were going, and there were to be 
fairies, I was told, which did not 
greatly move me, and dragons, which 
were much more alluring. 
“Will there be a griffin? ’’ I asked. 
At this point a reader may pertinently 
inquire why it was that at the age of 
five I should believe in dragons and 
griffins, whilst at the age of one I had 
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I saw in her my’ 
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one day, or rather, evening—I remem- 
ber noting that the rising moon trailed 
a golden carpet over the sea, inviting us 
to step across and romp with her— 
Celia said, ‘‘ Kiss me.”’ I kissed her. 
It tasted like chocolates. She had, in 
fact, been eating chocolates. 

I said: ‘‘ I’m going to kiss you every 
day for ever and ever.” 

Alas for my faith in the fidelity of 
woman! Oh, shattering disillusion ! 

The very next day, on meeting Celia, 
she told me: ‘“ We’re going home to- 
morrow, and I’m going to marry 
Dicky.”’ 

I was stunned. The world grew grey 
and dim. “‘ Why ?”’ I managed to ask. 

“Because he’s got nicer manners 
than you, and kisses me ever so much 
nicer.”’ 

I threw her into her sand-castle, and 
left her for ever. 


PANTOMIME 


refused to believe in a purple cow. The 
point is well taken. It leads to a highly 
suggestive aspect of psychology. At 
the age of one my perceptions and 
reasoning powers had not been greatly 
contaminated by the influence of so- 
called elders. I was fresh to earth, keen 
in sensory perceptions, accurate in judg- 
ment. You could not fool me at the 
unit age. But at five I had become to 
a large extent battered by the con- 
versation and the writings (read out to 
me) of inaccurate and sometimes de- 
liberately untruthful worldlings. As to 
griffins, for instance, I had been told by 
mother (in whom I trusted) many tales 
about their ferocity and fire-breathing 
capacity, and had been shown pictures 
of them. I had never seen a real live 
griffin. I could not disprove their 
existence until I had hunted the earth 
for them and failed to sight one. 

“Will there be a griffin?” 
of father. 

Characteristically, he was ready to 
promise me anything in order to save 
himself immediate worry. ee es, 
there’ll be a griffin,’ he answered. 
“Will he eat up a princess ? ”’ 


I asked 
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“Yes, but it may be behind the 
scenes.” 

I hoped it might be on the stage, and 
if Celia could be induced to confront 
the griffin, so much the better. 

Yes, I was eager to go to the panto- 
mime. But, the afternoon of the 
theatre party, mother bought for me a 
lace collar to go over my velvet jacket. 
I pointed out that it was an essentially 
feminine fal-lal. She said that I would 
look so nice in it that evening that all 
the little girls would fall in love with me. 
How little she knew of human nature, 
I thought! Girls prefer the sternly 
masculine. I refused to wear it, firmly, 


FIRST 





ensued. The governess who had 

replaced nurse was told off to 
instruct me in the alphabet. I have 
always been a man of independent 
judgment, refusing to take any matter 
for granted unless proved to my logical 
satisfaction. 

I desired to know, first, why A was 
called A ; secondly, why it was shaped 
in that peculiar fashion ; thirdly, why 
it was symmetrical about a major axis 
while B was clearly symmetrical about 
a minor axis; fourthly, why it pre- 
ceded rather than followed B in the 
hierarchy of the alphabet. My governess 
was densely ignorant on all these points. 
She was supposed to be an educated 
woman, but instead of telling me frankly 
that she did not know why A was pro- 
nounced A—an attitude which I might 
have pardoned—she evaded the question 
by saying that it was so. I, mentally 


A ee of bitter tribulation then 





unsatisfied by this subterfuge, pressed 
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decisively. Father rashly said I must 


wear it. I retorted that rather than wear 
it I wouldn’t go to the pantomime at all. 

A stormy scene ensued. I felt that 
here was a matter of bedrock principle 
such as martyrs have sacrificed them- 
selves for in all ages of civilisation. 
Emphatically I would not wear that 
lace collar, not if the Queen of England 
were to come to me and implore me to do 
so on her bended knee. The altercation 
was heated and painfully repetitious. 
Both sides maintained their attitude. 
Finally I was left at home, and went to 
bed pantomimeless but proud in victory. 


LESSON 


my point. She retorted by rapping my 
knuckles. I threw the inkpot at her. 
It missed, and deluged the carpet. 

Our relations developed from un- 
friendliness to positive hatred. I went 
to a workman at a neighbouring house, 
then in the building stage, to borrow a 
spade from him. With that implement 
I proposed to dig a grave for my govern- 
ess, in order to dispose of her body with- 
out inconvenient fuss. The workman 
promised me that on Saturday, pay-day, 
he would buy a new spade, which would 
be much sharper and handier for digging 
a grave. I waited patiently till the 
following Monday, when I reminded 
him of his promise. He merely called 
up his mates to laugh at me. 

Then I recognised that I had been 
trifled with. 

It was one of the great turning-points 
of my career. I felt that henceforward 
neither man nor woman was to be 
trusted. I must fight the battle of life 
without reliance on any outside help. 
Alone I must conquer. 

On my sixth birthday I said to my- 
self: ‘‘ Clarence Browne, you are des- 
tined to be cruelly deceived in those 
you trust. Therefore trust no one. Be 
reserved ; give to many your ear, to few 
your speech. Be silent, stern, watchful, 
guarded. Remember these words of 
mine in days to come—remember and 
act !”’ 

Max RITTENBERG. 
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ROM the topmost summit 
of that range of pointed 


hills, which held the 
caves and the cave- 
mouth fires of his 


people, Grém, the Cave 
Man, stared northward 
with keen curiosity. To 
east, and south, and west, he had ex- 
plored, ever seeking to enlarge the know- 
ledge and strengthen the security of his 
tribe. But to northward of the Pointed 
Hills lay league on league of profound 
jungle — grotesque and enormous 
growths knitted together impenetrably 
by a tangle of gigantic, flame-flowered 
lianas. And in those rank, green glooms, 
as Gr6m had reason to believe, there 
lurked such monsters as even he, with 
all his resources of fire and novel 
weapons, had so far shrunk from 
challenging. 

But beyond the expanse of jungle 
stretched another line of hills, their 
summits not saw-toothed like his own, 
but low and gently rounded, and of a 





smoky purple against the pure tur- 
quoise sky. These hills Grém was 
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thirsting to explore. They might con- 
tain caves more roomy than those of his 
own hills—spacious and suitable to give 
shelter to his tribe, which was now 
finding itself somewhat cramped. 
Moreover, it had always seemed to 
Grom that there might be a mystery 
behind those hills ; and to his restless 
imagination a mystery was always a 
stinging goad. 

In all this neighbourhood the crust 
of earth was thin, as plainly appeared 
from the fringe of wavering volcanic 
flames which, during all the five years 
since the coming of the tribe, had been 
dancing from the lip of the narrow 
fissure across the mouth of their valley. 
Night and day, now high and vehement, 
now low and faint, they had danced 
there, guarding the valley entrance 
until just one moon ago. Then had 
come an earthquake, shaking the hearts 
of all the tribe to water. The dancing 
flames had died. The fissure had 
closed up, and its place had been taken 
by a pool of boiling pitch. And one of 
the caves had fallen in, burying several 
members of the tribe who had been too 
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stupefied with panic to flee into the 
open at the first alarm. For some days 
after this catastrophe, the tribe had 
camped in the open, huddled about 
their great fires. Then, with mis- 
givings, they had all crowded back into 
the remaining caves, and at last it had 
been settled that Grém should lead a 
party through the jungle land to those 
other hills, to spy out the prospect. 

As was his custom when on a perilous 
venture, Grom would have few followers 
to share the peril with him. He took 
the girl A-ya, not only because of her 
oft-proved courage and resourcefulness, 
not only because he wanted her always 
at his side, but above all because he 
knew he could not leave her behind. 
Had he tried to leave her, she would 
have disobeyed and followed him by 
stealth, and perhaps fallen a prey to 
prowling beasts. He took also A-ya’s 
young brother, the hothead Mo; and 
Loob, the shaggy little sharp-faced 
scout, who could run like a hare, hide 
like a fox, and fight like a cornered 
weasel. This he would have accounted, 
ordinarily, a sufficient party. But the 
present enterprise being one of peculiar 
difficulty, he decided at the last moment 
to strengthen his following by the 
addition of a dark-faced, perpetually 
grinning giant named Hobbo, who was 
slow of wit, but thewed like a bull, anda 
mighty fighter with the stone-headed 
club. 

This little but greatly daring band 
which Grém, one flaming sunrise, led 
down into the unknown jungle, was 
armed as no human expedition had 
been armed before that time. Besides 
the spear and the club, each member of 
the party but Hobbo (who had dis- 
played no aptitude for its use) carried 
Gr6m’s wonderful invention, the bow. 
Hobbo, however, because of his immense 
strength, bore the heavy fire-basket, 
wherein smouldering coals were 
cherished in a bed of clay, covered over 
with damp moss. As a food reserve, 
everyone carried a few strips of half- 
dried meat ; but their main dependence, 
of course, was to be upon the spoils of 
their hunting and the fruits that they 
might gather on their march. : 

The forest into whose depths Grom 
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now led the way was in reality a sort of 
survival from a previous age, into 
which the forms, both vegetable and 
animal, of contemporary life had been 
gradually infiltrating. The soil, of 
incredible fertility, still poured forth 
those gigantic tree grasses, and colossal, 
sappy ferns and pseudo-palms, which 
had flourished chiefly in the carbonifer- 
ous period. But here they were mingled 
with the more enduring hard-wood 
growths of the later tropical forests 
and only these were strong enough to 
support the massive, strangling coils of 
the cable-like lianas, which wound their 
way up the huge trunks and reached 
out in aérial, swaying bridges from tree- 
top to tree-top. On every side, high or 
low, the deep green gloom was splashed 
with colour from the gorgeous orchids 
and other epiphytes, which flowered out 
into grotesque or monstrous wing- 
petalled shapes of vermilion and purple 
and orange and rose and white, eyed 
with velvet black or streaked with 
iridescent bronze. 

To men of to-day, this jungle would 
have been impenetrable, except by the 
incessant use of axe or machete. But 
Grom and his party were Cave Men, and 
had not yet forgotten all the instincts 
and capacities of their tree-dwelling 
ancestors. Sometimes, where it seemed 
easiest, they forced their way along the 
ground, or followed the trodden trail of 
some great jungle beast so long as it led 
in the right direction, but, whenever 
possible, they preferred to journey, after 
the fashion of their apish ancestors, 
by way of the high branches and the 
liana bridges. 

That night, they slept profoundly on 
a platform which they wove of boughs 
in one of the tallest and most un- 
scalable trees. 

On the morrow, as they were pur- 
suing their aérial path along the borders 
of a narrow, sluggish bayou, it was 
brought home to them again, more 
forcibly than before, that even here in 
the tree-tops they were by no means 
safe. They were all staring down into 
the water, which swarmed with gigantic 
crocodiles, when a harsh jabbering in 
the tree-tops just across the water made 
them look up. 
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The tree- 
tops oppo- 
site were 
full of great 
apes, mow- 
ing and gib- 
bering at 
them with 
every sign of 
hate. The 
beasts were 
as big and 
Massive as 
Hobbo him- 
self, and 
covered 
thickly with 
long blackish 
fur. Their 
faces, half 
human, half 
dog-like, 
were hairless 
and of a 
bright but 
bilious blue, 
with great, 
livid red cir- 
cles about 
the small, 
furious eyes. 
With deri- 
sive gestures, 
they swung 
out upon the 
overhanging 
branches, till it almost seemed as if 
they would hurl themselves into the 
water in their rage against the little 
knot of human beings. 

The girl A-ya, overcome with loath- 
ing horror because the beasts were so 
hideous a caricature of man, covered 
her eyes with one hand. 
fiery temper stung by their challenge, 
clapped an arrow to his string and 
raised his bow to shoot. But Grom 
checked him sternly, dreading to fix any 
thirst of vengeance in the minds of the 
terrible troop. 

“They can’t come at us here. Let 
them forget about us,” said he. ‘‘ Don’t 
take any more notice of them at all.” 

As he led the way once more through 
the branches along the edge of the 
bayou, the apes kept pace with them on 
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When the moon rose, travelling through the tree- 
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the other side. But presently the bayou 
widened, and then swept sharply off to 
the west. Gr6ém kept on straight to the 


north, by the route which he had 
planned. And the mad gibbering died 


away into the hot green silence of the 
tree-tops. 

The adventurers now pushed on with 
redoubled speed, unwilling to pass 
another night in the tree-tops with such 
dangerous antagonists in the neighbour- 
hood. The hills, however, were still far 
off when evening came again. Not 
knowing that the great apes always 
slept at night, Grém decided to con- 
tinue the journey in order to lessen 
the risk of a surprise. When the moon 
rose, round and huge and_honey- 
coloured, over the sea of foliage, travel- 
ling through the tree-tops was almost 
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tops was almost as easy as by day (page 712). 


as easy as by day, while the earth below 
them, with its prowling and battling 
monsters, was buried in inky gloom. 
When day broke, there were the 
rounded hills startlingly close ahead, as 
if they had crept forward to meet them 
in the night. Between the nearest—a 
long, low, treeless ridge of down-land— 
and the edge of the jungle, lay an 
expanse of open, grassy savannah, 
dotted with ponds, and here and there a 
curious, solitary, naked tree-trunk with 
what looked like a-bunch of grass on its 
top. They were like gigantic green 
paint-brushes, with yellow-grey handles 
stuckupatrandom. Far offtheysawa 
herd of curious beasts at pasture ; and 
away to the left a giant bird, as tall as 
the tree by which it stood, seemed to 
keep watch. A little to the right, where 
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the treeless 


ridge came 
abruptly to 
an end, 


gleamed a 
wide stretch 
of water. 
It was to- 
ward this 
point, where 
the water 
washed the 
steep-shoul- 
dered __pro- 
montory, 
that Grom 
decided to 
shape _ his 
course across 
the plain. 

By the 
time the sun 
was some 
three hours 
high, they 
had arrived 
within a 
couple of 
hundred 
yards of the 
open. Sick of 
the oppres- 
sive jungle, 
and eager for 
the changeto 
a type of 
country with which they were more 
familiar, they were swinging on through 
the tree-tops at a great pace, when that 
savage, snarling jabber which they 
dreaded was heard in the branches 
behindthem. Gr6m instantly put A-ya 
in the lead, while he himself dropped to 
the rear to meet this deadliest of perils. 
There was no need to urge his party to 
haste. It seemed to them all asif they 
were standing still, so swiftly did the 
clamour of the apes come up upon them. 

““Down to earth,” ordered Grém 
sharply, seeing that they must be over- 
taken before they could reach the open, 
and realising that in the branches they 
could not hope to match these four- 
handed dwellers of the trees. 

As they dropped nimbly from branch 
to branch, the foremost of the apes 
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arrived in sight, set up a screech of 
triumph, and came swooping down after 
them in vast, swinging leaps. In the 
hurry, Hobbo dropped his fire-basket, 
which broke as it fell and scattered the 
precious coals. Grom, guarding the 
rear of the flight, made the mistake of 
keeping his eye too much on the enemy, 
too little on where he was going. Ina 
moment or two, he found himself cut 
off upon a branch from which there was 
no escape without a drop of twenty feet 
to a most uncertain foothold. Rather 
than risk it, he ran in upen his nearest 
assailant, at the base of the branch, 
thrusting at the loathsome blue face 
with his spear. But his position being 
so insecure, his thrust lacked force and 
precision. The great ape caught it 
deftly; and Grom, to preserve his 
balance, had to let the weapon be 
wrenched from his hand and thrown to 
the ground. At the same moment, 
another ape dropped on the branch 
behind him. 

For just one second, Grom thought 
his hour had come. He crouched to 
steady himself, then darted forward and 
hurled his club straight at his foe’s 
protruding and shaggy paunch. Again 
the beast caught the missile in its 
lightning clutch; but in the next 
instant, it threw up its long arms, 
without a sound, and fell backwards out 
of the tree. The girl A-ya, who had 
been the first to reach the ground, had 
drawn her bow and shot upwards with 
sure aim. The shaft had caught the 
great ape under the centre of the jaw, 
far back at the throat, and pierced 
straight up to the brain. 

Surprised at seeing their leader fall, 
with so little apparent reason, the other 
apes halted for a moment in their onset, 
chattering noisily. In that moment, 
Grém swung himself to the ground. As 
he reached it, both M6 and Loob dis- 
charged their arrows. Another ape fell 
from his perch, but caught himself on a 
lower branch and hung there writhing ; 
while a third, with a shaft half buried 
in his paunch, fled back yelling into 
the tree-top. Then the adventurers 


snatched up their fallen weapons from 
the ground and made for the open as 
fast as they could run. 


And the apes, 
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with hellish uproar of barks and 
screams, came ‘swarming after them 
through the lower branches. 

At this point, fortunately for the 
travellers, the jungle was already 
thinning and they had a chance to show 
their speed. The raging blue-faces 
were speedily distanced, and the fugi- 
tives ran out, breathless, upon the sunny 
savannah. Here, feeling themselves 
safe, they halted to look back. The 
lower branches, all along the edge of 
the grass, were thronged with leaping 
brown forms, and gnashing blue masks, 
and red-rimmed, devilish eyes. But 
not one of the great beasts, for all their 
rage, seemed willing to venture forth 
into the open. 

‘‘ There must be something out here 
that they fear greatly,’ commented 
Grém, peering about him warily. But 
there was nothing in sight to suggest 
any danger, and he led the way onward 
through the rank grass at a long, 
leisurely trot. 


IT 


For the most part, the grass grew 
hardly waist high ; but here and there 
were patches, perhaps an acre or so in 
extent, where it was more cane than 
grass and rose to a height of twelve or 
fifteen feet. To such patches, which 
might well serve as lurking-places to un 
knownmonsters, Gr6m gavea wide berth. 

But in spite of the strange and 
enormous trails which their 
path at times, in spite of occasional 
massive swayings and crashings in the 
deep beds of cane, the adventurous 
party accomplished the journey across 
the savannah without encountering a 
single foe. The mid-day blaze of the 
sun upon the windless grass, which was 
almost more than they could endure, 
was probably keeping the monsters to 
their lairs ; and the only living things 
to be seen, besides the insects and a 
high-wheeling vulture or two, were a 
few shy troops of a kind of small 
antelope, incredibly swift of foot. 

Grom drew a breath of relief as they 
reached the foot of the hills. But just 
here it was impossible to climb them. 
A range of high limestone downs, they 
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The whole swarm of giant crabs, forgetting their intended victims, fell to fighting 


hideously among the bodies of the wounded (page 718). 
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were fringed by an unbroken line of cliff, 
perpendicular and at timesover-hanging, 
from forty or fifty to perhaps a couple 
of hundred feet in height, and so smooth 
that even these goat-footed cave-folk 
could not scale them. The rich plain-land 
at their feet had once been a shallow in- 
landsea, and nowits grasses washed along 
their base in a gold-green, scented foam. 

Turning to the right, Grém led the 
way close along the cliff-foot to the 
water, which glowed like brass a hundred 
yards or so ahead. This water, as it 
chanced, was the brackish estuary of a 
river which, sweeping down from the 
east, here made its way to the sea 
through a long, slanting break in the 
limestone hills. It was now near low 
tide ; and there opened before them, 
to the left, a strip of damp beach 
running around the base of the bluff. 

They followed it confidently, though 
it was not more than twenty feet wide ; 
and as they rounded the next bend a 
clamour of delight arose from all the 
party. Straight ahead, and not fifty 
paces distant, opened before them a 
spacious cave-mouth, with a somewhat 
wider strip of beach before it. Immedi- 
ately beyond the cave the strip of beach 
came sharply to an end, and the tide 
lapped softly against the foot of the cliff. 

And then, in the moment of their 
elation, a terrifying thing happened. 
As if aroused by their voices, the still 
surface a few yards from shore boiled 
up, and was lashed to foam by the 
strokes of a gigantic tail. 

“ Run!” yelled Grém ; and they all 
dashed forward, there being no chance 
to go back. In the same instant, an 
appalling head—like that of a thrice 
magnified and distorted crocodile, with 
vast, round, painted eyes—was up- 
thrust from the water and came rushing 
after them at a pace which sent up a 
curving wave before it. 

Quick as thought, Grém drew his bow 
and shot at the appalling head. The 
arrow drove straight into the gaping 
throat, eliciting a thunderous bellow of 
rage, but producing no other effect. 
Then Grém sprang after his fleeing 
companions, and raced for his life to- 
ward the cave mouth. The cave might 
be nothing more than a death-trap for 
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them all ; but it seemed to offer the one 
possibility of escape. 

As they dashed into the cave mouth, 
the awful, gaping head was close behind 
them. They had a flashed glimpse, 
through the gloom, of high-arched 
distance melting into blackness, of a 
strip of black water along the right, and 
to left a gentle ascent of smooth white 
sand, whose end was out of sight. 

Up this slope they raced, with the 
clashing of monstrous fangs close behind 
them. But they had not gone a dozen 
strides when the slope quivered, and 
heaved upwards shudderingly beneath 
them; and they all fell forward flat 
upon their faces. From all but Grém 
there went up a shriek so piercing that in 
their own ears it disguised the stupen- 
dous rending roar which at that moment 
seemed to stun the air. The mighty 
arch of the cave mouth had slipped and 
crashed down, completely jamming the 
entrance, and opening up a gash of blue 
heaven above their heads. 

To Grém’s unshaken wits, it was clear 
on the instant what had happened. He 
staggered to his feet and looked back 
through a rain of falling rock-splinters. 
He had a vision of their colossal pur- 
suer, its jaws stretched to their utmost 
width, the vast globes of its eyes 
protruding from their armoured sockets, 
its ponderous, bowed fore-legs pawing 
the air aimlessly in the final convulsion. 
The falling rock-mass had caught it on 
the middle of the back, crushing its 
mighty frame like an egg-shell. 

For a second or two, Grém stood there 


rigid, staring, his gnarled fingers 
clenched upon his weapons. Then a 


second earthquake tremor beneath his 
feet warned him. With an unerring 
instinct, he sprang on up the slope after 
his companions, who had fled as soon as 
they could pick themselves up. And 
in the next moment the rock above his 
head, fissured deep by the rains, 
slipped again. With a growling screech, 
as if torn from the bowels of the moun- 
tain, it settled slowly down, and sealed 
themouth of the cave to utter blackness. 

Grém stopped short, having no mind 
to dash out his brains against the rock. 
There was stillness at last, and silence 
save for a faint, humming moan which 
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seemed to come from vast depths be- 

neath his feet. Profoundly awed, but 

master of his spirit, he stood leaning 

upon his spear in the thick dark till 

the last of that strange humming note 

had died away. Then, through a 

silence so thick it seemed to choke him, 

he called aloud : 

‘““A-ya! where are you?’ 

“Grom !”’ came the girl’s answer, a 
sobbing cry of relief and joy, from 
almost, as it seemed, beneath his 
outstretched hand. 

“* We are all here,’”’ came the voices of 
thethree men. They had fallen headlong 
at the second shock, as at the first ; and 
in thedarkness they had not dared to rise 
again, but lay waiting for their leader to 
tell them what to do. In half-a-dozen 
cautious, groping steps he was among 
them, and sank down by A-ya’s side, 
clutching herto him tostophertrembling. 

‘“ What are we to do now? ”’ asked 
the girl, after a long silence. 

“We must find a way out,’’ answered 
Grém, with resolute confidence. 

“If Hobbo had not dropped the 
fire ! ’’ said young M6, bitterly. 

The Giant groaned in self-abasement, 
and beat his chest with his great fists. 

It was plain to Grém from what he 
had seen in that last instant of daylight, 
that the entrance was now blocked 
impregnably. There was nothing to be 
done but grope onward through the 
cave in the hope of finding another exit. 

“Come on!” he ordered at last, 
lifting A-ya and holding her hand in his 
grasp. Reaching out with his spear, he 
kept tapping the ground before him as 
he went, and occasionally the wall upon 
his left. Sometimes, too, he would 
reach upwards to assure himself that 
there was no lowering of the rocky ceil- 
ing. Aspear’s length to the right, more 
or less, he got always a splash of water. 

A little further on, the cave wall 
turned to the left. A few steps more, 
and their path came to an end. There 
was water ahead of them, and on both 
sides. Grém’s exploring spear assured 
them that it was deep water. 

“We must swim,” said Gr6ém. 
“Leave your clubs behind.” And 
leading the way down into the unknown 
tide, he struck out straight ahead. 
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It was nerve-testing work swimming 
thus through that unseen water to an 
unguessed goal; but Grém was un- 
hesitating, and his companions rested 
upon his steady will. The water was of a 
summer warmth, and slightly salt, which 
convinced him that it had free communi- 
cation with the sunlit tides outside. 

Suddenly there appeared ahead of 
them a faint, bluish gleam upon the 
water’s surface. It was something 
elusive and unreal, and _ vaguely 
menacing. 

‘“ Daylight,’’ exclaimed young M6, 
eagerly. But Grém said nothing. He 
did not think it was daylight, and he 
was apprehensive of some new peril. 

The strange light grew and spread. 
It was evident now that it arose from 
the water, and also that it was ad- 
vancing rapidly to meet the astonished 
swimmers. In a few moments, it was 
bright enough in its blue pallor to show 
the swimmers that they were traversing 
a vast hall of waters, whose roof was 
lost in darkness. Some fifty yards 
ahead of them, and a little to the right, 
a low spit of rock, half awash for the 
greater part of its length, ran out 
slantingly from the wall of the stu- 
pendous chamber. 

Toward this ledge Grém now led the 
way, hurling himself through the water 
on his side at top speed. He could not 
fathom this mysterious phosphorescence 
and he wished to get his people out upon 
dry land before it reached them. But 


fast as the adventurers swam, the 
ghostly radiance spread faster. Before 


they got to the ledge, the light was all 
about them; but it seemed to be 
coming from a great depth. 

Nervously they all glanced down ; 
and a low cry of horror broke from their 
lips. The depths, several fathoms 
down, were swarming with monstrous, 
luminous forms, a moon-bright, crawl- 
ing, sliding field of claws and feelers, and 
broad, flat backs and dreadful pro- 
truding eyes. 

The eyes all stared straight up at 
them, with a fixed malignancy that 
froze even Grém’s blood. They seemed 
innumerable ; and all together they 
came suddenly floating upwards. 

Already the fugitives were dragging 
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themselves out upon the ledge, in frantic 
haste, when the diabolical swarm 
reached the surface. But Hobbo, who 
was the slowest swimmer, was merely 
clutching at the rock when the water 
boiled all about him into a froth of 
light. <A pair of huge, pincer-like claws 
seized him by the neck, another pair by 
one arm, plucking him back. His con- 
vulsed face stared upward for an instant 
and then, with a choked scream, he was 
dragged under. He disappeared for 
ever in a swirl of pale blue, frantically 
waving claws, and eyes, and feelers, and 
black-fringed, chopping mouths. 

Beside himself with rage and horror, 
Grém stabbed down wildly into the 
whirling struggle ; and his example was 
followed at once by Loob and Young 
Mo. Some of their random blows went 
home, and as one or another of the 
gigantic crabs turned over in its death- 
throes, its nearest fellows seized it, tore 
it to pieces, and devoured it. 

But A-ya, who had taken no part in 
this vengeance, now snatched Grém by 
the arm, shrieking wildly : 

“Look! They are coming out!” 

Recovering their senses, the three 
half-maddened men looked about them. 
On every side the gigantic crabs—some 
with claws eight or ten feet long, andeyes 
upon the ends of long, waving stalks 
were crawling up upon the ledge. 

The ledge, fortunately, was of some 
width. At its landward end it rose into 
a mass of tumbled rocks perhaps twenty 
or thirty feet above the water. Toward 
this post of vantage the adventurers 
fought their way, striking and thrusting 
desperately with their spears as the 
monsters, crowding up from the water 
on either side, snatched at them with 
their terrible mailed claws. Over and 
over again one or another of the party 
was seized by the foot or the leg ; but 
his companions would beat the long, 
jointed leg to fragments, or drive their 
spear-points deep into the awful, drool- 
ing mouth, and set him free. 

At last, bleeding from many wounds, 
they reached the end of the ledge and 
clambered to the top. Here but three 


or four of the giant crustaceans tried to 
follow them, being indifferent climbers. 
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These were easily speared from above, 
and hurled back disabled among their 
ravening kin. And the whole swarm, 
apparently forgetting their intended 
victims as soon as they were out of 
reach, fell to fighting hideously among 
themselves over the convulsed bodies of 
these wounded. The lower portion of 
the ledge, and the water all about it, was 
a crawling mass of horror that seemed 
to froth with blue light. And a con- 
fused noise of crackling, snapping and 
hissing arose from it. 

Every eye but Grém’s was glued in 
fascination to the baleful scene. But 
Grém now thought only of using that per- 
vasive light to the best advantage while 
it should last. The wall of the cavern 
at this point was so broken and fissured 
that it was not unscalable; and a little 
way off to the right he marked, at some 
height above the water, what looked 
like the entrance to a lateral gallery. 

““Come,”’ he cried, ‘“‘ while the light 
lasts,’ and set off over the rocks. The 
others followed close. Now  sidling 
along knife-like ledges, now clinging by 
fingers and toes to almost imperceptible 
projections, they made their way across 
the face of the steep, and gained the 
mouth of the gallery. It was spacious, 
and easy to traverse, its floor sloping 


upwards somewhat steeply. They 
plunged into it with confidence. And 


the blue light of the Hall of Terrors 
faded out behind them. 

Not many minutes later, another 
light, as it were a white star, gleamed 
ahead of them. It grew as they went, 
and turned to gold. Then a patch of 
turquoise sky, flecked sweetly with 
small fleeces of cloud, opened before 
them, and in a moment more they came 
out upon a high, blossoming down, 
blown over by a breeze that smelt of 
honey and salt. Below them was a 
lovely, land-locked bay, with a herd 
of deer pasturing among scattered trees 
by the shore. Away behind them 
undulated the gracious line of the 
downs, inviting their feet. 

“It is a pleasant land,” said Grom, 
“and we will surely come back to it. 
But I think we will seek another way 
than that by which we came.” 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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SIMPKINS PICNIC 


BY PERCY SHEARD 


Itustratéd by E Verpitieux 


MIGGLES was at 
his best; and Mr. 
Miggles’ best was 


quite the best. The 
way in which he in 
quired whether th 
lady desired the 
half-pound of bacon in a block or sliced 
was as deferential as though she had 
ordered ‘‘ Wiltshire ’’ instead of ‘‘ Cana- 
dian.’ Then his patter! No music- 
hall star could have done it better. 

‘“ Half a pound of bacon, madam ? 
Thank you, madam. Do you think the 
weather is going to break, madam ? 
In block or slices, madam ? It is these 
strikes which are sending the prices up. 
This isa choice bit. Thank you! The 
farmers are beginning to cry out, but it 
will be very hard for holiday-makers if 
it should rain. May I recommend... ? 
Thank you very much, madam! _ Tea, 
madam? First counter on your right, 
at the top of the shop, madam. Good 
morning, madam. Mr. Stubbs, for- 
ward, if you please.”’ 


same scope for 


There is not the 
the intelligent assistant to be found in 
the tea department as in bacon, but 
Mr. Stubbs made quite the most of his 
limited opportunities. To see him wrap 
up pounds of tea and tablets of toilet 
soap in paper and with running com- 
ments upon the weather was to recog- 
nise an artist. 

Anvhow, Mr. Miggles, and even Mr. 
Smithin, who could carve a pound of 
margarine with a single alteration, and 
pat and batter it into all sorts of 
seductive shapes, envied Mr. Stubbs. 
The reason was simple, though suffi- 
cient. Mr. Stubbs, by slightly turning 
his head, could see the clock fixed 
immediately over the cashier’s head. 
The advantege will be obvious to all 
who are not employed on the piece- 
work system. 

On ordinary days the advantage was 

admittedly—not as great as on early- 
closing days. It was, however, on the 
day appointed for that important event, 
‘Simpkins’ Annual Picnic,”’ that 
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Shortly before half-past one they all emerged from the refreshment room 
at Brasstown station. 


Mr. Stubbs became the envy not only of 
Mr. Smithin, but of the whole male staff. 

There was a fascination in watching 
the movement of the hands, and guess- 
ing, during the interval of serving a 
customer, how many minutes had 
passed. Mr. Stubbs was of a hopeful 
nature and always guessed wrong, but he 
had enjoyed the pleasure of anticipation. 

If you know Brasstown you will know 
Simpkins’ Stores and several of the 
staff. But if you wish to study 
character you simply waste time trying 
to gain information when the object of 
your attention is engaged upon routine 


business. You must wait until he is 
free from rules, regulations and con- 


ventions, and in a position to let his 
individuality come to the top. Per 
haps you may say that at picnic times 
only froth comes to the top. Well, you 
can do worse. What about the dregs ? 
To use a diplomatic definition, we have 
made the acquaintance of the doyen 
Mr. Miggles; also we know, slightly, 
Mr. Stubbs and Mr. Smithin. Three 


still remain: Mr. Thompson (patent 
medicines and pickles), Mr. Spicer 
(sardines, chocolates and hardware), 
Mr. Lush (wines and spirits). 

On the day of the picnic Simpkins’ 
closed at one o'clock, and ten seconds 
later the six gentlemen were out in the 
street hurrying off in various directions. 

Shortly before half-past one they all 
emerged from the refreshment room at 
Brasstown station and took seats in the 
train bound for Smeeton Prior. 

Nobody would have recognised them 
for the soberly-garbed men who so short 
a time previously had walked out of 
Simpkins’. They were clad in the very 


latest “‘sports”’ clothes. Their hats 
were quite the real thing—or possibly 
a bit more. Excepting on a_ very 


bright day you would have taken them 
for people living on an “ unearned ” 
income of {1,000 a year. If you be- 
longed to that pick-holes-in-everything 
class you might have found fault with 
their boots, which were not of the true 
‘de Vere ’’ pattern, but they were quite 
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pleased with themselves, and that is 
what counts. 

Smeeton Prior was the nearest station 
for Mudford, a little place on the river 
Bream where an enterprising caterer let 
boats on hire to innocent fishermen 
or anybody else. Cheap tickets were 
issued by the railway company, and for 
a half-holiday no place could have been 
more suitable. 

The haute école manners which pre- 
vailed at Simpkins’ were relaxed at 
these outings. The ‘‘ M-i-s-t-e-r Stubbs, 
forward, if you please,’’ was sold out, 
and replaced with a large supply of 
“Now then, Tubby.” 

Mr. Miggles became plain “‘ Midge ” 
Mr. Thompson, ““ Tommy ”’ ; and so on. 
There was a total dropping of “‘ shop ” 
which added greatly to the enjoyment of 
the excursion. 

The programme on_ this 
consisted of a couple of miles’ row to a 
river-side inn (‘‘ The Fishers’ Rest ’’) 
followed by a fishing competition for a 
prize of 5s., a substantial dinner at the 
inn, then a row back to Mudford in 
time to catch the last train from 
Smeeton Prior to Brasstown. 

“Old Midge takes the chair,’’ said 
““ Cloves ’’—otherwise Mr. Spicer- in- 
dicating the cushion-covered cox’s seat 
with a wave of his hand. 

‘“ Tubby’s done a bit of rowing on the 
canal, so he’d better row stroke,’’ said 
Mr. Miggles, shuffling carefully to one 
side of his to make room for 
“Tommy,” and holding on tightly to 
the rails as the boat rocked dangerously. 

“Tubby” stepped jauntily into the 


occasion 


seat 


* You are all right 
now, gentlemen,” 
said the proprietor 
of the boat, giving 
them a _ vigorous 
shove off into mid- 
Stream with his 
boat-hook. 
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boat with a view to taking the thwart 
indicated just at the moment when Mr. 
Miggles was at his busiest straightening 
the boat. With a view to impressing 


his companions he forgot that he 
was not embarking upon a_ barge 
and plunged heavily. Mr. Miggles’ 


manceuvres met him half-way, and he 
slipped. With both hands he made a 
frantic grab at nothing—and caught it. 
The owner of the craft deftly inserted 
the end of his boat-hook into a part of 
the vessel’s system, and kept it from 
capsizing. He did this kind of thing 
several times each excursion day, 
that the funny side had ceased to appeal 
to him. 

“ Awfully sorry,”’ said Mr. Stubbs, 
letting go a handful of Mr. Miggles’ 
waistcoat. “‘ My fault. Used to canvas 
shoes with rubber soles, you know.” 

Mr. Spicer took the other pair of 
sculls. Mr. Smithin spread himself out 
in the bows, whilst “‘Swipes”’ (Mr. Lush) 
perched uncomfortably on the stern. 

“You are all right now, gentlemen,” 
said the proprietor of the boat, giving 
them a vigorous shove off into mid- 
stream with his boat-hook. 
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Mr. Stubbs set. the 
stroke without further 
delav. With a windmill 
wave of his sculls he dug 
deep into the water with 
one, and sent chips flying 
from the _ landing-stage 
with the other. One 
gunwale went under and 
shipped a pint or two of 
water, but Mr. Stubbs 
was in no way discon- 
certed. He made a des- 
perate attempt to get 
in a second stroke and 
crashed into the sculls 
of Mr. Spicer, who was 
feebly imitating Mr. 
Stubbs’ first. 

“Pull your left cord, 
sir,’ said the man with 
the boat-hook to Mr. 
Migegles. 

Mr. Miggles did as he was told. but 
nothing happened. Mr. Lush was sit 
ting on the cross-head of the rudder 

Mr. Lush got up to see what w 
happening to his seat just when Mr. 
Miggles made his second attempt. 

rhe cord came unexpectedly easily, 
and Mr. Miggles pitched head-first into 
the middle of Mr. Stubbs. That centl 
man made a hurried excursion in the 
direction of Mr. Spicer, who, with both 
eves shut and pulling a racing stroke, 
stopped his further progress with the 
ends of his sculls as he reached forward 
preparatory to the next stroke. 

When order had: once more been 
restored, Mr. Miggles explained how the 
rudder had stuck until he gave it a jerk, 
whereupon it’ came suddenly into action 
and caused him to lose his equilibrium. 
lPurning to Mr. Lush, he'asked him to see 
what was’ wrong with the steering 
apparatus, but Mr. Lush, having made 
certain discoveries of his own, pretended 
not to hear, and proceeded with the 
difficult operation of fishing his trilby 
out of the water witha scull which had 
obligingly come floating towards him 
after Mr. Stubbs had discontinued an 
interest in it. 

‘“ Any special rule of the road on this 
river, Tubby ?”’ inquired Mr Miggles, 
hoping to get to know what the ordinary 
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rule was without unduly exposing his 
ignorance 

‘Certainly not,’’ replied Mr Stubbs, 
with the same object in view. 

Mr. Migeles’ education had not in- 
cluded a course of Euclid, and, possibly 
he was unacquainted with the fact that 
two sides of a triangle are greater than 
the third: possibly the spirit of explora 
tion was upon him ; anvhow, by a series 
of serpentine tacks the boat made the 
close inspection of each bank in turn. 
Phe rudder worked well—too well, and 
almost before the valuable cargo had 
been hastily saved from shipwreck on 
one bank, prompt action became urgent 
to avoid disaster on the other. Ac- 
cidentally, or by design, Mr. Miggles 
conformed to the rule of the road by 
steering both courses in turn. His 
manipulation of the tiller-ropes gave one 
the impression of a game of “ Cat’s 
Cradle.”’ 

“Dangerous things on a river, 
ladies,” he remarked, after a closer 
shave than usual. ‘‘ If they must boat 
they ought not to be allowed to steer.”’ 

Never in business had Mr. Stubbs and 
Mr. Spicer worked as hard as they did 
on this excursion, and notwithstanding 
Mr. Miggles’ geometrical course, it did 
not take them long to row down to 
‘* The Fishers’ Rest.” 


separating each fisherman decreased rapidly, until 
be asked to move further on by 
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Mr. Lush, whose lot it was to be furthest from the pub, had to 


Mr. Smithin, the next unfortunate. 


Phat seems a good place to land at,” 

Mr. Stubbs, looking over his shoul 

and nodding in the direction of 
rtion of the bank which was free from 


‘ Just what I was thinking,”’ replied 
Mr. Miggles, pulling the wrong cord with 
misplaced energy, and causing the boat 
to shoot rapidly across to the opposit 

Say when, Smithy,” said Mr. 
Stubbs to Mr. Smithin, who got on to 
his feet in readiness to hold on to 

vthing that would serve. 

Mr. Miggles’ latest tack caused him to 
niss the intended landing by a good 
many yards, and he was holding tight 
on to a course which had a willow-tree 
for objective. 

‘Stop!’ shouted Mr. Smithin, set- 
ting a bad example by going on—head 
first. 

rhe lurching of the boat caused Mr. 
Miggles to exchange the helm for a 
branch of the tree ; otherwise the crew 
and passengers might have wasted 
much valuable time in getting ashore. 

[he arrangements for the “fishing 
competition were not elaborate. They 
were carried through in the bar parlour 
of the inn, to the accompaniment of 
light refreshments. 

Anybody unacquainted with the pro- 
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cedure of similar com 
petitions might have re- 
carded the tossing for 
choice of plac as a waste 
of time, where all tl 
seemed equal. But every 
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man to his trade. 

Luck, very properly 
favoured Mr. Migegles. 
He did not say what his 
choice was, nor did any- 


body appear to expect 
him to dos He simply 
sat on until the tossing 
was throug! n walked 
out al up the 
position n¢ st to the 
inn. Next hit ame 
the second lucky one, 
and s¢ lr] stance 
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Mr. Lus hos t it 
was to be furthest from the pub, had to 





be asked to move Mr. 


Smithin, the next unfortunat 


The contest was fully as exciting as 
such contests are. At tl nd of the 
first hour Mr. Miggles’ fi yan to 
show signs of inebriation. Mr. Miggles 
chanced to be inside ‘‘ The Fishers’ Rest”’ 
discussing certain matters of moment. 
When Mr. Stubbs shout out, Mr. 
Miggles put down—whatever he had in 
his hand, and ran t short distance 
back to his rod. 

Some unseen agency still continued 
to make the float wobbl ind with 


professional skill Mr. Miggles “* struck.” 
\ll Simpkins’ crowded round the lucky 
fisherman. They had taken part in 
many fishing competitions in their time, 
but this was the first time fhat anvbody 
had caught anything. To their credit 
let it be stated there was no petty 
jealousy. They were out for a holiday, 
and were not the kind of people to let a 
little thing like that mar it Besides, 
though they had no precedent to go 
upon, they had a strong idea that 
whoever caught a fish stood drinks 

As we know, Mr. Miggles had had no 
previous experience of the gentle art of 
playing a fish, but that did not deter 
him from making a start. After a 
reasonable delay he carefully wound in 
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his line until something silvery appeared 
just below the surface of the water. 
Lying flat on his stomach, Mr. Stubbs, 
amidst breathless excitement, slipped 
a landing net under and brought the 
trophy out 
tin. 

The only other catch of any moment 
fell to Mr. Lush, who hooked an old 
boot: 
the heading of immature fish he flung it 
back into the river. 
was then carefully packed up, and the 
party trooped into the inn quite ready 
for the principal item onthe programme. 

It seemed quite the proper thing, when 
dinner was announced, for Mr. Miggles 
to occupy the chair of honour. There 
was that about Mr. Miggles that made 
one put him into chairs whenever there 
happened to be one. He looked that 
type of man who is born, so should be 
made, to preside. Seated in the arm- 
chair at the top of the table he beamed 
blandly upon those around him ; and 
the further the dinner progressed the 
more blandly he beamed. 

“T think, gentlemen,” he said, when 
the landlord had handed round some 





a beautifully bright sardine 


though it did not come under 


The fishing-tackle 
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Mr. Miggles had 
had no previous 
experience of the 
gentle art of 
playing a fish, 





cigars in a broken 


\ wine-glass, “‘ that 
it is our duty to 
drink success to 


our employers, as 
a slight token of 
respect, and in re- 
cognition of their 
handsome contri- 
bution to this most 
pleasant outing.” 

Then followed a 
flowery tribute to 


the virtues of 
| a¢ . , . 
Simpkins’, which 

if it represented 
‘YJ , their true opinions 


for one day only, 
was that one day 
to their credit. 

The proceedings had become quite 
formal. All jocular nicknames were 
droppegl, and it was “‘ our respected 
friend Mr. Smithin ’’ whose name was 
coupled with the toast. 

Mr. Smithin replied, and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Stubbs, who was followed 
in his turn by Mr. Lush. Everybody at 
last having drank everybody’s health, 
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and the host having been called in to 
assist in drinking his own, at sunset 
the homeward journey was resumed. 


The landing-place at Mudford was 
primitive, and the channel intricate. 
Simpkins’ were singing gaily when they 
appeared in sight. They had had a 
gorgeous time and were keeping it up 
to the end. They had called at every 
cluster of rushes and sampled every 
awkward spot, and there seemed no 
reason why the final pitfall should not 
be equally successfully negotiated. It 
only meant splashing about a bit, and 
they had plenty of time if they did 
happen to get fast. 

“Take the other side, gentlemen,” 
shouted the boat proprietor, pointing to 
where the stream divided. 

Mr. Miggles acknowledged the advice 
with a friendly wave of the hand, and 
continued a revised version of the ‘‘ My 
Hero ”’ out of the ‘“‘ Chocolate 
Soldier.’’ Ifeveranybody looked at peace 
with all mankind it was Mr. Miggles. 

Mr. Stubbs was still rowing stroke 
with unabated energy. A moment 
earlier he had impelled the boat hard 
into a bed of osiers, and nearly fright- 
ened a water-hen to death. This 
incident had roused the musical instinct 
in him, and he was singing “‘ Tit Willow ! 
Tit Willow!’ at the top of his voice. 

‘“ The other side ! ’’ again shouted the 
boat-man, emphasising the command 
with his boat-hook. 

Mr. Miggles courteously stopped his 
“ Hero,’ and said: “* Orl right, ole chap!”’ 

Mr. Stubbs was in the middle of 
another ‘‘ Willow,” and could not stop 
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straight off, or would certainly have 
By way of compensation he 
put an extra amount of strength into his 
next stroke, and sent the boat rushing 
up the forbidden “ lane.”’ 

Mr. Smithin, perched prominently 
upon the prow of the boat, had been 
accompanying both vocalists upon an 
imaginary banjo. He was the first to 
leave. 

Mr. Spicer and Mr. Stubbs dived a 
dead heat. Mr. Lush does not know 
to this day when he got out. He re- 
membered nothing until he heard the 
boat-man telling him to get up. Mr. 
Thompson jumped of his own accord, 
and, lying down, tried his hardest to 
swim in six inches of water. 

Just at first the magnitude of the 
disaster did not dawn upon Mr. Miggles. 
When it did he dropped on his knees in 
the bottom of the boat, and throwing 
his arms round the rails held on grimly. 

It took the boat proprietor some little 
time to impress upon those struggling 
overside the fact that nobody could 
swim in a few inches of water, but 
eventually he persuaded them to get 
up and step out. 

Mr. Miggles’ case was more difficult 
to deal with. Whether the title of the 
song he had been singing obsessed him 
or not will never be known—he himself 
cannot remember—but he firmly de- 
clined to move, saying that it was the 
captain’s duty not to leave his ship. 
In course of time he ventured to look 
round, and finding that all the others 
were safe on dry land, he got up and, in 
a very dignified, if somewhat unsteady 
manner, stepped ashore. 

PERCY SHEARD. 


done so. 
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THE LAMP MAN 
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CHILDHOOD’S ASTRONOMY 


OWN the dim avenue at dusk, 


Bearing his tiny light, 





The lamp man comes, and straightway turns 


Our day to night. 


3ehind him troops of shadows rise, 
Like ghostly sentries on parade : 
3ut as they never move nor speak 


I’m not afraid. 


I never hear the old lamp man— 
Although I often lie awake 
When he comes down the street again 


To bring daybreak. 


It must be very hard to be 
A lamp man in the sky: 
He has to light so many stars, 


And see them die. 
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bells had 
sounded, and in the 
little triangular 
fo’c’sle of the Anna 
Maria the men of 
the port watch were 
waiting for their 
dinner. The  day- 
light which entered by the open hatch 
everhead spread a carpet of light at 
the foot of the ladder which slid upon 
the deck to the heave and fall of the 
old barque’s blunt bows, and left in 
shadow the double row of bunks and 
the chests on which the men sat. 
From his seat nearest the ladder, Bill, 
the ship’s inevitable cockney, raised 
his flat voice in complaint. 

“That bloomin’ Dago takes ’is time 
over fetchin’ the hash,” he said. ‘“‘’E 
wants wakin’ up a bit—that’s wot ’e 
wants.” 
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Sprawling on the edge of his bunk 
forward, Dan, the eldest man in the ship, 
took his pipe from his lips in the de- 
liberate way in which he did everything. 
Short in stature and huge in frame, the 
mass of him, even in that half-darkness 
of the fo’c’sle, showed somehow majestic 
and powerful. 

“The mate come aiter ’im about 
somethin’ or other,” he said in his deep 
slow tones. 

“ That’s right,” said another seaman. 
“It was about spillin’ some tar on the 
deck, an’ now the Dago’s got to stop up 
this arternoon an’ holystone it clean in 
his watch below.”’ 

“ Bloomin’ fool,” growled the cock- 
ney. But it was the wrong word and 
the others were silent. A man in 
trouble with an officer, though he be no 
seaman and a Dago, may always count 
on the sympathy of the fo’c’sle. The 
-» 1914. 
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cockney swore and made to rise from 
his seat ; but at that moment the hatch 
above was darkened. 

“’Ere’s the Dago,” he cried. ‘‘ Where 

you bin, you bloomin’ fool ? ”’ 
’ A bare foot came over the combing, 
feeling vaguely for the steps of the 
ladder. Dan sat up and laid by his 
pipe ; two seamen went to assist in the 
safe delivery of their dinner. 

‘“Carn’t yer never learn to bring the 
grub down the ladder backwards ? ” 
Bill was demanding of the newcomer. 
‘Want to capsize it all again, like yer 
done before ? ”’ 

“ Ah—no!”’ 

The Dago stood in the light of the 
hatch and answered the cockney with a 
shrug and a timid conciliatory smile. 
He was a little swarthy man, lean and 
anxious, with quick apprehensive eyes, 
which flitted now nervously from one to 
the other of the big sailors whose com- 
rade and servant he was. There was 
upon him none of that character of the 
sea which shaped their every gesture 
and attitude. As the cockney snarled 
at him, he moved his hands in depre- 
cating gesticulation; a touch of the 
florid appeared in him, of that easy 
vivacity which is native to races ripened 
in the sun. 

“ Keepin’ men waitin’ like this,” 
mouthed Bill. ‘‘ Bloomin’ flat-footed, 
greasy-’anded 7 

Dan’s deliberate voice struck in 
strongly. ‘‘ Ain’t you goin’ to have no 
dinner, Dago?’’ he demanded. ‘‘ Come 
on an’ sit down to it, man.”’ 

The Dago made one final shrug at 
sill. + “‘ De mate,” he said, smiling with 
raised eyebrows as though in pitying 
reference to that officer’s infirmities of 
temper, “’e call me. So I cannot go 
to de galley for fetch de dinner more 
quick. Please escuse.”’ 

Bill snarled. 

‘ Come on with ye,” called Dan again. 

‘“ Ah—yais!”’ And now his smile and 
his start to obey apologised to Dan for 
not having come at the first summons. 

Dan pushed the “ kid” of food to- 
wards him. “ Dig in,” he bade him. 
‘“ You’ve had better grub than this in 
yer time, but it’s all there is. So go 
at-at.” 
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“Better dan dis!” The Dago 
paused to answer in the act of helping 
himself. ‘‘ Ah, mooch, mooch better ; 
yais! I tell you.” He began to 
gesticulate as he talked, leaning eagerly 
forward on his seat, trying to make 
these callous, careless men see with him 
the images that his words called up. 
“ Joost before de hot of de day, I sit-a 
down in a balcdo—where it is shade 
yais !—an’ look at-a de water an’ de 
trees, an’ hear de bells, all slow an’ 
gentle, in de church. An’ when it is 
time, dey bring me de leetle fish like-a 
de gold, all fresh, and de leetle bread- 
cakes—yais—an’ de wine.” 

“ That’s the style,” approved a sea- 
man. Though they did not cease to 
eat, they were all listening; tales of 
food and drink are always sure of a 
hearing in the fo’c’sle. 

“On a table of de black wood, 
shining, an’ a leetle cloth like snow,” 
the Dago went on; ‘an’ de black 
woman dat brings it smiles wiz big 
white teeth.” 

He paused, seeing it all, the tropic 
languor and sweetness of the life he had 
conjured up, so remote, so utterly 
different from the rough-hewn realities 
that surrounded him. 

“‘ Shove that beef-kid down this way, 
will yer!” called Bill. 

“You wait,” answered Dan. He 
jogged the Dago with his _ elbow. 
“Now, lad,” he said, ‘that’s talk 
enough. Get yer grub.”’ 

The Dago, recalled from his visions, 
smiled and sighed, and leaned forward 
to take his food. 

It was at Sourabaya, in Java, that he 
had been shipped, to fill, as far as he 
could, the place of a man lost over- 
board. The port had been bare of sea- 
men ; the choice was between the Dago 
and nobody ; and so one evening he had 
come alongside in a sampan to join 
the crew of the Anna Maria. He 
brought with him as his kit a bundle of 
broken clothes and a flat paper parcel 
containing a single suit of clean white 
duck, which he cherished under the 
straw mattress of his bunk and never 
wore. He made no pretence of being a 
seaman ; he could neither steer nor go 
aloft ; and there fell to him naturally 
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all the work of the ship that was 
ignominious or unpleasant or merely 
menial. 

“What made ye ship, anyway? ”’ 
men would ask him angrily, when some 
instance of his incompetence had added 
to the work of the others. To this, if 
they would hear him, he had always 
an answer. He was a Portuguese, it 
seemed, of some little town on the coast 
of East Africa, where a land-locked bay 
drowsed below the windows of the 
houses under the day-long sun. When 
he spoke of it, if no one cut him short, 
his voice would sink to a hushed tone 
and he would seem to be describing a 
scene he saw. His jerking, graphic 
hands would fall still as he talked of 
the little streets where no one made a 
noise, and the sailors stared curiously 
at his face with the glamour of dreams 
on it. 

From a life tuned to that murmur of 
basking waters, a mishap had dragged 
him forth. It took the shape of a 
cruise on a fishing-boat, in which he and 
three companions—‘t’ree Senhores, 
t’ree gentilmen ’’—had run into weather 
and been blown out to sea, to be rescued, 
after four days of hunger and terror, by 
a steamship which had carried them to 
Aden and put them ashore there penni- 


less. It was here that his tale grew 
vague. For something like three years 


he had wandered, working on ships and 
ashore, always hoping that sooner or 
later a chance would serve him to return 
to hishome. Twice already he had got 
to Mozambique, but that was still nearly 
a thousand miles from his goal, and on 
each occasion his ship had carried him 
inexorably back. The Anna Maria was 
bound for Mozambique and he had 
offered himself, with new hopes, for his 
third attempt. 

“D’ye reckon you'll do it this 
passage ? ’’ the seamen used to ask him 
over their pipes. 

He would shrug and spread his hands. 
“ Ah—who can tell? But some time 
yais ! 

“An’ what did ye say the name o’ 
that place o’ yours was ? ” 

He would tell them, speaking its 
syllables with soft pleasure in their mere 
sound. 
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‘Never heard of it,” 
said. ‘“‘ Ships don’t go there, Dago.’ 
“ Ah—but yais.’”’ The Dago had 
known ships call. “Not often, but 
sometimes. Dere is leetle trade, an’ 
ships come. On de tide, floating up to 
anchor, so close—you hear de men 
talkin’ on de fo’c’sle head, an’ dey hear 
de people ashore—girl singin’, perhaps, 
and smell de trees.” 

“Do they, though ? 

“Yais! Dat night I go out to fish in 
de boat—oh, dat night !—a girl was 
singin’, an’ her voice, it float on de bay 
all round me. An’ I stand in de boat 
an’ take off my hat ’’—he rose to show 
them the gesture—‘“‘ an’ sing back to 
her, an’ she is quiet to listen in de 
darkness.” 

When dinner was over, it fell to the 
Dago to take the “ kids”’ back to the 
galley and sweep down the deck. 

The seamen were already in their 
bunks, each smoking ruminatively the 
pipe that prefaces slumber. 

“Queer yarn that feller tells,” re- 
marked one of them, idly. ‘“ How 
much of it d’you reckon is true, Dan ? ”’ 

In the for’ard lower bunk, Dan opened 
drowsy eyes. He was lying on his back 
with his hands under his head, and the 
sleeves of his shirt rolled back left bare 
his mighty forearms with their faded 
tattooings. His big beardless face was 
red like rusty iron with over forty years 
of seafaring ; it was simple and strong, 
a transparent mask of the man’s upright 
and steadfast spirit. 

“Eh?” he said, and the other re- 
peated his question. Dan sucked at 
his pipe and breathed the smoke forth 
in a thin blue mist. 

“Tt might be true enough,” he 
answered at length, in his deliberate 
bass. ‘‘ Things like that does happen ; 
you c’n read ’em in newspapers. Any- 
how, true or not, the Dago believes it 
all.” 

‘““Meanin’ he’s crazy ? ”’ inquired the 
other. ‘‘ Blowed if I didn’t think it 
once or twice myself.”’ 

Dan turned over on his side, and put 
his pipe away. “He don’t do any 
harm, anyhow,” he said, pulling up his 
blanket. ‘“‘ There’s worse than him.” 


they always 
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‘“‘ Plenty, poor devil,’ agreed the first 














“D’ye reckon you'll do it this 
and spread his hands, 





speaker, as he too prepared for the 
afternoon’s sleep. 

On his knees upon the deck aft, 
shoving his holystone to and _ fro 
laboriously and unhandily along the 
planks where the accident with the tar- 
pot had left its stain, the Dago still 
broke into little meaningless smiles. 
For him, at any rate, the narrow scope 
between the stem and stern of the Anna 
Maria was not the world ; he had but 
to lift up the eyes of his mind to behold, 
beyond it and dwarfing it to triviality, 
the glamours of a life in which it had 
no part. 

“Now, then, you Dago there,” the 
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passage?” the seamen used to ask him, The Dago would shrug 
“ Ah—who can tell? 


But some time —yais!” (Aage 770). 


officer of the watch shouted at him. 
“ Keep that stone movin’, an’ none of 
yer shenanikin’ ! ” 

“Yais, sir,”” answered the Dago and 
bowed himself obediently. 

It needed the ingenuity of Bill to 
trouble his tranquillity of mind. The 
old Anna Maria was far on her passage, 
and already there were birds about her, 
the far-flying scouts of the land, and the 
colour of the water had changed to a 


softer and more radiant blue. It was 
as though sad Africa made _ herself 


comely to invite them to her shores. 
Bill had a piece of gear to serve with 
spun-yarn and was at work abreast of 
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the foremast, with the Dago to help him. 
The rope on which they worked was 
stretched between the rail and the mast; 
Bill had the serving-mallet, and as he 
worked it round the rope, the Dago 
passed the ball of spun-yarn in time 
with him. The mate was aft, super- 
intending some work upon the mizzen, 
and Bill took his job easily. The 
Dago, with his little smile to which his 
lips shaped themselves unconsciously, 
passed the ballin silence. The cockney 
eyed him unpleasantly. 

“Say, Dago,” he said presently, 
“wot was the name o’ that there place 
you said you come from ? ” 


‘ 


“Eh?” The Dago roused from his 
smiling reverie. ‘‘De name? Ah, 
yais!’”’ He pronounced the name, 


slowly, making its syllables render their 
music. 

“Yus,” said Bill, ‘I thought that 
was it.’’ He went on working, steadily, 
nonchalantly. 

The Dago stared at him, mildly per- 
plexed. ‘‘ Why you want to know dat 
name ? ”’ he asked at length. 

“Well,” said Bill, “ you bin talkin’ 
abaht it a lot, and so, d’yer see, I 

-reckoned I’d find out. An’ yesterday I 
’ad to go into the cabin to get at the 
lazareet ‘atch, an’ the chart was spread 
out on the table.” 

“De chart ?”’ The Dago was slow 
to understand. ‘‘ Ah—yais! Mapa— 
chart. An’ you look at-a ’im—yais ? ”’ 

“Yus,’’ answered Bill, who, like 
many men before the mast, had never 
seen a chart in his life. “I looked at 
ev'ry name on it, ev’ry bloomin’ one. 
A chart o’ Africa it was, givin’ the whole 
lot of ’em. But your place——’’ 

““Yais?”’ cried the Dago. ‘“ You 
see ‘im? An’ de leetle bay under de 
hills? You find it ?”’ 

“No,” said Bill. ‘‘ I didn’t find it. 
It wasn’t there.” 

““Wasn’t there ? The Dago’s smile 
was gone now; his forehead was 
puckered like a child’s in bewilderment, 
and a darker doubt at the back of his 
thoughts loomed up in his troubled eyes. 

“No,” said the cockney, watching 
him zestfully. ‘‘ You got it wrong, 


” 


Dago, an’ there ain’t no such place. 
You dreamt it—savvy ? 


All wot you 
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bin tellin’ us about the town an’ the bay 
an’ the way you used to take it easy 
there—all that’s just a bloomin’ lie. 
See?” 

The Dago’s face was white and his 
lips trembled. He tried to smile. 
“Not there,” he repeated. ‘It is de 
joke, not ? You fool me, Bill—yais ? ” 

Bill shook his head. ‘I wouldn’t 
fool yer abaht a thing like that,’ he 
declared, sturdily. ‘“‘ There ain’t no 
such place, Dago. It’s just one o’ yer 
fancies, yer know.” 

In those three years of wandering 
there had been dark hours, turbulent 
with pain ; hours when his vision, his 
hope, his memory had not availed to 
uplift him, and he had known the terror 
of a doubt lest the whole of it should 
after all be but a creation of his yearn- 
ings, a mirage of his desires. Every- 
where men had believed him mad; he 
had accepted that as he accepted toil, 
hunger and exile, as things to be re- 
deemed by their end. But if it should 
not be true! If this grossness and harsh- 
ness should after all be his real life ! 
Bill saw the agony that broke loose 
within his victim, and bent his head 
above his work to hide a smile. 

“Ah!” The quiet exclamation was 
all that issued from the Dago’s lips ; the 
surge of emotion within him sought no 
vent in words. But Bill was satisfied ; 
he had the instincts of a connoisseur in 
torment ; the Dago’s face was now a 
mask that looked as if it had never 
smiled. 

It was Dan that spoiled and undid the 
afternoon’s work. During the second 
dog-watch, when the Dago kept the 
look-out, he carried his pipe to the 
fore-castle-head and joined him there. 
Right ahead of the ship, the evening sky 
was still stained with the after-glow of 
the sunset ; the jib-boom swung gently 
athwart a heaven in whose darkening 
arch there was yet a ghost of colour. 
Between the anchors, where they lay 
lashed on their chocks, the Dago stood 
and gazed west to where, beyond the 
horizon, the shores of Africa had turned 
barren and meaningless. 

“ Well, lad,”’ rumbled Dan, “ gettin’ 
near it, eh? Gettin’ on towards the 
little town by the bay, ain’t we?” 
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The Dago swung round towards him. 
‘Dere is no town,” he said, calmly. 
‘‘ No town, no bay, no anyt’ing. I was 
mad, but now I know.” 

He spoke evenly enough, and in the 
lessening light his face was indistinct. 
But old Dan, for all his fifty and odd 
years of hard living, had an ear tuned 
delicately to the trouble of his voice. 
“What’s all this?” he demanded, 
shortly. “‘ Who’s been tellin’ you there 
ain’t no. town or anything? Out with 
it: who was it ? ” 

“Tt don’t matter,” said the Dago. 
“Tt was Bill ;”’ and briefly, in the same 
even tones, like those of a man who 
talks in his sleep, he told the tale of 
Bill’s afternoon’s sport. 

“Ah, so it was Bill!” said Dan, 
slowly, when the recital was at an 
end. ‘ Bill, was it? Ye-es! Well, o’ 
course you know that Bill’s the biggest 
liar ever shipped out o’ London, where 
liars is as common as weevils in bread. 
So you don’t want to take no notice of 
anything Bill says.”’ 

The Dago shook his head. “ It is not 

dat,” he said. ‘‘ It is not de first time 
I ’ave been called mad ; and sometimes 
I ’ave t’ink it myself.”’ 
“Oh, go on with ye,” 
You ain’t mad.” 
“ T’ree years,’ went on the Dago, in 
his mournful subdued voice—“ t’ree 
years I go about an’ work ; always poor 
dirty work; an’ got no name, only 
‘Dago.’ I t’ink all de time bout my 
leetle beautiful town ; but sometimes I 
t’ink too, when I am tired an’ people is 
hard tome: ‘Itisadream. De world 
has no place so good as dat.’ What you 
t’ink, Dan ? ”’ 

“Oh, I dunno,” grunted Dan, awk- 
wardly. ‘“‘Anyhow, there ain’t no 
harm in it. It don’t follow a man’s 
mad because he’s got fancies.”’ 

“Fancies!”’ repeated the Dago. 

He seemed to laugh a 


urged Dan. 


“e 


Fancies ! ”’ 
little to himself, laughter with no mirth 
in it. 

Night was sinking on the great 
solitude of waters. Above them, the 
sails of the foremast stood pale and 
lofty, and there was the rhythmic jar of 
a block against a backstay. The Anna 
Maria lifted her weather bow easily to 
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the even sea, and the two men on the 
fo’c’sle head swung on their feet un- 
consciously to the movement of the 
barque. 

“ Eef it was only a fancy,” said the 
Dago, suddenly, ‘“‘eef it was only a 
town in my mind, I don’ want it no 
more.” He made a motion with his 
hand as though he cast something from 
him. “ It’ink all dis time it is true, dat 
some day I find it again. It help me ; 
it keep me glad; it save me. But 
now, it is all finish.” 

“ But don’t you know,” cried Dan 
‘don’t you know for sure whether it’s 
true or not ?”’ 

The Dago shook his head. Iam no 
more sure,”’ he said. “‘ For t’ree years, 
I have had bad times, hard times. So— 
now Iam not sure. Dat is why I t’ink 
I am a leetle mad, like Bill said.” 

““ Never mind Bill,” said Dan. 
settle with Bill.”’ 

He put his heavy hand on the other’s 
arm. ‘“ Lad,” he said, “ I’m sorry for 
your trouble. I ain't settin’ up to know 
much about fellers’ minds, but it seems 
to me as if you was better off without 
them fancies, if they ain’t true. An’ 
that town o’ yours! It sounded fine, 
as good a place as ever I heard of ;_ but 
it was mighty like them ports worn-out 
sailormen is always figurin’ to them- 
selves, where they'll go ashore and take 
it easy for the rest o’ their lives. It was 
too good, mate, too good to be true.” 


‘ 
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There was a pause. ‘“‘ Yes,” said 
the Dago at last. ‘ It was too good, 
Dan.” 


Dan gave his arm a grip, and left him 
to his look-out over a sea whose shores 
were now as desolate as itself, a man 
henceforth to be counted sane, since he 
knew life as bare of beauty, sordid and 
difficult. 

Dan put his pipe in his pocket and 
walked aft to the main hatch, where the 
men were gathered for the leisure of the 
dog-watch. He went at his usual de- 
liberate gait, a notable figure of seaman- 
like respectability and efficiency. Upon 
his big, shaven face a rather stolid 
tranquillity reigned. Bill, leaning 
against a corner of the galley, looked up 
at him carelessly. 

“’Ullo, Dan,” he greeted him. 
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“ Hullo, Bill,” responded Dan. “I 


talkin’ to the Dago.” 
“Oh, ’ave yer?” said Bill. 
“Yes,” said Dan, in the same 
conversational tone. ‘‘I have; 
an’ now I’m goin’ to have a 
word with you. Stand clear 
of that deck-house ! ” 


“Eh?” cried Bill. 
“ Say, Dan——”’ 
That was all. Dan’s 


fist, the right one, of 
the hue and hardness 
of teak, with Dan’s 
arm behind it, arrived 
just under his eye, and 
the rest of the conver- 
sation was yelps. No 
one attempted to in- 
terrupt; even the 
captain and mate, 
who watched from 
the poop, made no 
motion to inter- 
fere; Dan’s re- 
putation for 
uprightness 

stood him in : 
good stead. 

“There, now,” 
he said, when it 
was over, and he 
allowed the gasping, 
bleeding cockney to fall back 
on the hatch. ‘“‘ See what comes of 
not takin’ hints ? ” 

They made Mozambique upon the 
morning of a day when the sun poured 
from the heavens and the light wind 
came warm off the land. The old 
Anna Maria, furling sail by sail, floated 
up to her anchorage and let go her 
anchors just as a shore-boat manned by 
big, nearly naked negroes, with a white 
man sitting in the stern, raced up along- 


side. In less than an hour, the hands 
were lifting the anchors again and 


getting ready to go to sea once more. 
The cook, who had served the captain 
and his visitor with breakfast, was able 
to explain the mystery. He stood at 


his galley door, with his cloth cap 
cocked sportively over one eye, and gave 
the facts to the inquisitive sailors. 
“That feller in 
agent,” he said. 


the boat was th’ 
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That wasall, Dan’s fist, the right one, of 
arm behind it, arrived just 


was. Wanted wine f’r ’is breakfus’ ; an’ 
the orders is, we’re to go down the coast 
to a place called—le’ me see, now! 
What was it called ? Some Dago name 
that I can’t call to mind.” 

Dan was among his hearers, and by 
some freak of memory the name of the 
town of which the Dago had been used 
to speak, the town which was now a 
dream to be forgotten, came to his lips. 
He spoke it aloud. ‘ It wasn’t that, I 


s’pose ?”’ he suggested. 


“You've got it,” cried the cook. 
“That was it, Dan—the very place. 


Fancy you knowin’ it! Well, we got 
to go down there and get in across a sort 
of a bar what’s there an’ discharge into 
lighters. Seems it’s a bit out o’ the 
way o’ shipping.” 


“ Queer!” said Dan. To himself he 
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the hue and hardness of teak, with Dan’s 
under his eye ( fage 734). 


said: ‘‘ He must ha’ heard the name 
i somewhere and hitched his dream to it.”’ 

The name, as it chanced, was one of 
many syllables, and the sailors managed 
them badly. Men who speak of the 
islands of Diego Ramirez as the “‘ Dag- 
garammarines ”’ are not likely to deal 





| faithfully with a name that rings 
delicately like guitar strings, and Dan 
observed that their mention of the 


barque’s destination had no effect upon 

the Dago. For him all ports had be- 

come indifferent ; one was not nearer 

than another to any place of his desire. 

“ | t’ink no more ’bout dat,’’ he said. 

“ T’ree year I work an’ have bad times. 
Before, I don’ remember no more.” 

‘“ He was better when he was crazy,” 

agreed the seamen. It was as though 

the gaiety, the spring of gladness, with- 
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in the little man had been dried up ; 
there was left only the incompetent 
and despised Dago. He faced the 
routine of his toil now with no 
smile of preoccupation for a 
sweeter vision ; he shuffled about 
decks, futile as ever, with the 
dreariness of a man in prison. 
Only to Dan he spoke more 


freely. It was while the 
watch was washing down 
decks in the morning. The 


two were side by side, ply- 
ing their brooms along the 
wet planks, while about them 
the dawn broadened towards 
the tropic day. “I am no 
more mad,” said the Dago. 

““Now I know I am not mad. 

Dat name of de place where 
we go—de men don’ know 
how to speak it, but it is de 
name of my town, de town I 
t’ink about once so much. 
Yais—I know! At last, after 
all dis time, I come dere, but 
I am not glad. I am never 
glad no more "bout not’ing.”’ 

Dan worked on. He could 
think of no answer to make. 
“Only “bout one t’ing I am 

glad,’ went on the Dago. 3out 
a friend I make on dis ship ; ’bout 
you, Dan.” 
“Oh, hell! ”’ 
wardly. 

“ But *bout de town, I am no more 
glad. I know now it is more better to be 
sad an’ poor an’ weak dan to be mad an’ 
glad about fancies. Yais—I knownow!”’ 

“You'll be all right,’”’ said Dan. 
“Cheer up, lad, there’s fellers worse off 
than you!” An inspiration lit up his 
honest and downright brain for a mo- 
ment. ‘“‘ Why,” he said, “it’s better 
to be you than be a feller like Bill that 
never had a fancy in his life. You've 
lost a lot, maybe ; but you can’t lose a 
thing you never had.” 

The Dago half smiled. 


grunted Dan, awk- 


“Yais,” he 


said. ‘‘ You are mos’ wise, Dan. But 
Dan! Dan!” 

** Yes—what ? ”’ 

“Tf it had been true, Dan—dat 


beautiful town an’ all my dream! If 
it had been true!’ 
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“Shove along wi’ that broom,” 
advised Dan. ‘‘ The mate’s lookin’.” 

They came abreast of their port 
about midday, and Dan, at the wheel, 
heard the captain swear as they stood in 
through a maze of broken water, where 
coral reefs sprouted like weeds in a 
neglected garden, towards the hills that 
stcod low above the horizon. He had 
been furnished, it seemed, with a chart 
concerning whose trustworthiness he 
entertained the bitterest doubts. There 
was some discussion with the mate 
about anchoring and sending in a boat 
to bring off a pilot, but presently they 
picked up a line of poles sticking up 
above the water like a ruined fence and 
these seemed to comfort the captain. 

The little town lay at the water’s 
edge ; from the forecastle head they 
could look into it, and see the narrow 
streets that lay deep between the 
painted houses and smell the trees in 
the square that overlooked the harbour. 
There was a music of bells in the still 
air ; all the scene breathed that joyous 
languor which only the sun can ripen, 
which the windy north never knows. 

Dan, at the rail, had his thoughts upon 
the Dago and was a little startled at a 
white figure that came from behind and 
stood at his side. It was the Dago, in 
the cherished suit of white duck which 
he had guarded for so long under his 
mattress. Dan had seen him only in 
his ragged and decayed working clothes, 
a mildly pathetic and ridiculous figure. 
In his white garments he was seemly ; 
they made him slender and significant 
and unfamiliar. 

‘““ What’s all this ? ”’ demanded Dan. 

The Dago was gazing with all his eyes 
at the town, in which lights were already 
breaking out, like stars when a squall 
passes over. “Dis?” he _ repeated. 
““ Dese clo’se, I keep clean for my town, 
Dan—to com’ back wis—yais! For 
not be like a mendigo—a beggar.”’ 

“ Well,” said Dan, sourly, “‘ this ain’t 
your town, is it ?” 

“Dan,” said the Dago, speaking 





scarcely above a whisper, “it is so 
like, so like!” 
towards it; 
forefinger. 

praca ; it is all dere 


His thin face turned 
he pointed with a swift 
“De church—yais—an’ de 


Bas 
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Dan looked at him, strange in his 
unwonted decency of garb, tense for 
the answer. He shook his head. 
“Lad,” he said, ‘‘ remember what we 
said before. Them tales 0’ yours was 


fine ; they’d ought to be true; but 
they was too good for it.” 
“Ah!” breathed the Dago. ‘Only 


dreams ! ” He looked down at 
his white clothes and sighed again. 
“Soon dese will be dirty,” he said, sadly. 

The mate’s voice, ordering the hands 
aloft to furl the hanging topsails, broke 
in upon them, and presently they 
anchored. The roar of the chain in the 
hawse-pipe, the plunging splash of the 
anchors, tore the stillness across like a 
fabric ; aloft on the yards, the men’s 
voices strewed themselves abroad. Over 
the side, scarce two hundred fathoms 
away, the town was waking to its even- 
ing life ; its windows made narrow paths 
of light upon the surface of the water, 
trembling forth across it to the ship like 
frail, inviting gangways. 

“Well, boys,” spoke a seaman, 
“ with any kind o’ luck, we'll be ashore 
to-morrow evenin’.”’ 

Work was over and the men were 
lounging at the rail, gazing ruminatively 
over their pipes at the lights. 

“Looks sort o’ dead, don’t it ? 
remarked another. 

“These Dago towns ain’t as dead as 
they look,” said the first speaker. “I 
seen a lot o’ fun in worse-lookin’ places 
than this. When I was in the Champ- 
neys—a four-masted barque, she was— 
down at Rio, we——”’ he broke off short. 
“Hark!” he said, his pipe lifted in his 
fingers; “I c’n hear somebody singin’.” 

They listened together, curious for a 
voice from that unfamiliar shore. In 
the moments that followed, they all 
heard it, a voice that sang, a rich and 
sweet contralto that shed its tone forth 
like a scent. 

“ Blimy !”’ croaked Bill the cockney, 
and laughed hoarsely. 

“Shut up, damn yer!” 
seaman. 

The voice ashore soared again, sure 
and buoyant; the men, bare-armed, 
sober-faced, listened intently. Dan, 
who was abreast the foremast, sighed 
and sucked intently at his pipe. Be- 


” 


snapped a 











The singer ashore was on a mounting wave of melody. As though he encountered 
her there and welcomed her, the voice of the Dago took 
up the song ( page 778). 
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side him, the white-clad Dago seized 
him by the arm. 

“Dan! Dan!” he stammered, in a 
strangled whisper. “‘ Dan! When I go 
out in de fishin’ boat dat evenin’, a girl 
was singin’, like dat, an’ I stand up in de 
boat an’ sing back. Dan, it was “ 

“Drop it!” said Dan, shortly. 
“Get it out o’ your mind! No, you 
don’t!” he cried, as the Dago, lifting 
a sudden hand to the sheerpole, made 
to climb upon the rail as though he 
would plunge overboard. 

The Dago put Dan’s hand aside 
gently. ‘‘ Not mad like dat!’ he said, 
and there was something in his tone and 
gesture that loosened Dan’s hold, the 
hold no man on board had strength to 
undo by force. 

“Lad!” whispered Dan. “ Steady, 
now. Get a brace on yourself! ”’ 

He saw that the Dago smiled. The 
white figure went up lightly, and stood 
on the rail, showing slender and _ high 
against the night. Ashore, the golden 
voice rose again, floating in a splendid 
cadence of music. 

“Ah!” The Dago took breath like a 
man who gathers strength in a struggle. 

“Wot the ’ell——”’ began Bill, with 
the snarl blunting his voice. He did not 
finish. The singer ashore was high upon 
a mounting wave of melody that swelled 
gloriously into the dome of the night. 
As though he encountered her there and 
welcomed her, the voice of the Dago 
took up the song. They had not known 
he could sing ; his music sprang upon 
them from an ambush. The sonorous 
words of the song—words that sang of 
themselves like bells in the wind—words 
in an unknown tongue that yet stirred 
them and silenced them, came from him 
as though he cried from his soul aloud. 
Ashore, the voice had ceased abruptly. 
The Dago finished his song alone. 

“Leave him alone, fellers,’” com- 
manded Dan, as he came down from 
the rail. “‘ You know what he is—mad 
as a coot!”’ 

He grasped the Dago’s arm, not to be 
shaken off this time, and led him for- 
ward to the break of the forecastle head. 
“Well,” he said, “you wanted tobe mad, 
and you've been it. What’s next, lad?”’ 
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“Next?” The Dago drew a deep 
breath. ‘‘If I was not mad, Dan, I 
know what com’ next.” 

“What ? ’’ demanded Dan. 

‘‘ Dere would com’ a boat,’ said the 
Dago, softly. ‘ It go ‘ clock-clock ’ in 
de night—yais! An’ den people callin’ 
my name: ‘ Felippe, Felippe!’ like 
dat. But 

“Well!” 

“Dat would be if I was not mad 

“That was a dream,” agreed Dan. 
“ Dago, this place is goin’ to cure you, 
but it’s goin’ to do it in a way that’ll 
hurt you. There’ll be boats to-morrow, 
right enough, full of people, an’ they’ll 
grin at you same as they'll grin at all of 
us, an’ there won’t be a soul that knows 
you, not asolitary one. An’ to-morrow 
night you'll go ashore with the rest of the 
crowd, an’ when you get there, you'll 
have to ask your way, same as we will, 
an’ lad! it’ll hurt you like fire.” 

“ Ah—yais!”’ The Dago was sub- 
missive. 

“IT done my best for you,’’ Dan 
continued. ‘“‘ Now it’s your turn, an’ 
you got to go through it, lad. You got 
to start 

He ceased to talk and his bent head 
rose. He stood in the attitude of one 
who listens intently. 

“What is it ?”’ said the Dago. 

“| thought I heard ” began Dan. 
“ Listen !’”’ he commanded. 

Together they listened—and heard. 
It was something like the far-off ticking 
of a great and clumsy clock ; it was the 
noise of oars pulled urgently. The Dago 
moved sharply, but Dan’s hand was 
lifted to hush him. ‘“ Hark!” breathed 
Dan. 

There were voices, attenuated and 
strange, that hailed from the unseen 
boat. “ Felippe ! ” they called. 
“ Felippe ! Felippe ! ” 

A great cry from the Dago answered 
them, a shout like a sob. ‘‘ Madre de 
Deos! De dream—it is true. I am 
not mad. Dan! Dan, my frien’, my 
good frien’, dey com’ for me !”’ 

Overside, the clack of the oars grew 
louder. The rowers were calling for 
“ Felippe ’’ without ceasing. The Dago 
and Dan moved to the rail together. 
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Fig. 1—The Ancient token of the town of Salamis in Cyprus. A colossal capital in the form of two 
winged bulls, giving an example of Cypriote Greek Art of the fourth century B.c. Found at Salamis in 
1890, and presented by the Cyprus Exploration Fund to the British Museum. 


HE question of the 
fEgean Islands has 
once more drawn 
attention to Cyprus. 
With its 3,584 
square miles Cyprus 
is the third largest 
island in the Medi- 

terranean. It is situated to the east 

of the island of Rhodes, only about 

40 miles from Asia Minor, 50 miles 

from the Syrian coast, and about 180 

miles from Egypt. (See map on 

page 741.) 

It has been generally recognised that 








many improvements have been made 
in Cyprus under the British occupation 
since 1878. But the Government has 
been unable to carry out any drastic 
reforms because of the heavy annual 
tribute of £92,800 which has been and 
is still paid to Turkey. It is true that 
four-fifths of the Cypriotes are Greeks ; 
but as Greece has already doubled her 
territories since the Balkan wars, and 
as she will obtain most of the Aigean 
Islands, an annexation of far-off Cyprus 
would only be a great burden to her 
at the present time. Great Britain, 
however, might with advantage take 
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A scene in Cyprus of to-day. 
Fig. 2.—Native Cypriote girls at the Amianthos Mine knocking out asbestos from the rock. 


the present opportunity to annex 
Cyprus and to commute the tribute 
to Turkey. 

From its geographical position oppo- 
site to the Gulf of Alexandretta, Cyprus 
will always have a certain political value 
for Great Britain. Its commercial value 
is small. Lying away from the naval 
route to the Near and Far East, the 
island has no transit-trade whatever. 
For the same reason it can never become 
a coal or fuel station like Suez. Fama- 
gusta, its sole harbour, will never be a 
large naval station like Malta, while 
lack of coal and sufficient water-power 
prevents the growth of mechanical 
industry. 


MINERAL RESOURCES— 
ASBESTOS AND RED EARTH 


The Cyprus copper mines, which, as 
will be shown later, were of great im- 
portance from prehistoric times down 
to the Byzantine era, are now com- 
pletely exhausted. 

There exist two minerals in the 
island which, though of a limited value, 
can be worked successfully. One is an 
earthen colour of good quality, the 
Terra Umbra used by painters. The 


strata are, however, confined to the 
Larnaca district, and the demand is 
always limited, only 3,768 tons being 
exported in 1g11, to the value of 
£3,257. The second mineral is asbestos, 
and our second illustration shows a 
number of Cypriote girls busy knocking 
out the asbestos from the rock. About 
2,500 tons are said to have been ex- 
ported from the Amianthos Mine in 
1913 by The Cyprian Mining Company. 

But all this present-day mining on a 
small scale will never count as a large 
item in the revenues of the island. 
Generally speaking one might say that 
Cyprus has now returned to its earliest 
prehistoric state before the copper was 
smelted out of the ore ; as it were to the 
Stone Age, when the country was a 
purely pastoral and agricultural one. 

Since hygienic improvements have 
begun to diminish the malaria in the 
island, Cyprus is becoming more and 
more a _ health resort. In winter 
visitors seek the plains, covered all 
over as they are with a profusion 
of green and flowers, and in summer 
the Troodos Hills under the shadow 
of majestic pine-trees. British troops, 
who had suffered abroad from hard 


work in bad climates, on their way home 
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Fig. 3.—Kerynia, the roadstead of the northern coast 
of Cyprus, and the principal town of the district. 
The jetty has been built since the British occupation. 


. Ohnefalsch-Richter’s book, “ Manners 
and Customs of Cyprus.”” 
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have on several occasions been 
stationed for some time in Cyprus 
to regain their strength. Should 
Cyprus be annexed as a Crown 
Colony and the tribute be com- 
muted, it will become perhaps the 
most prosperous and flourishing 
little community in the Mediter- 
ranean, ‘‘ the Garden of the East,” 
as its first High Commissioner, then 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, promised it 
should be. But Cyprus will never 
reach again such periods of wealth 
as the island of the golden-tressed 


Aphrodite has seen in ancient 
times, during the Byzantine era 


and in the Middle Ages. 


HIstorYy— 
A PAST 


THE DAWN OF 
An ISLAND WITH 

















During my thirty-five years of 
exploration, excavation and scien- 
tific research, I have been able to 
contribute perhaps more than anybody 
else to therevealing of hithertounknown 
facts about the island’s past. I hope 
therefore that the reader may be inter- 
ested in these few outlines of an Ancient 
History of Cyprian Civilisation which 
extend over a period of much more than 
3,500 years. They are accompanied by 
as many illustrations as space permits. 

Each morning, whenever the sky was 
clear, the primitive inhabitants on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor might see 
emerging from the sea at sunrise the im- 
posing outlines of the indented northern 
chain of the Cypriote Mountains, a 
portion of which is illustrated in fig. 8. 


Fig. 4. 
Sea and its strategical importance owing to its proximity to the 


~Map showing the position of Cyprus in the Mediterranean 


Baghdad Railway. 


At a very early date the men of the 
Stone Age learned to bind together a 
rough raft strong enough for use on a 
smooth sea, and risked the first passage. 
One virgin forest, much more exuberant 
than those of Asia Minor, covered the 
whole island and received them under 
its shadow of pines and oaks, platanes 
and terebinths, cedars and cypresses, 
wild olives and caroub-trees. Cyprus, 
which gave its name to the “ copper ’ 
metal and to the “ cypress-tree,’’ is 
still, in the mountains, the most wooded 
country of all the islands and coasts of 
the whole Mediterranean. 

The first Stone Age settlers found that 
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theisle swarmed with animals, especially 
with wild bullocks and wild sheep, a 
kind of moufflon, which still dwells in 
the highlands, protected from extinction 
by laws made under British rule. 
There were also numerous herds of 
deer, which, according to the myth, first 
reached Cyprus by swimming from Asia 
Minor. 


From STONE TO BRONZE— 
A MAGNIFICENT VASE 


When, during the Copper Age, 
potters, clay-modellers, sculptors and 
metal- and ivory-workers began to 
adorn their products, they decorated 
them with their principal sacred animal- 
idols before any worship of gods in 
human form was attempted. 

The fifth illustration represents a 
picture of a magnificent and unique 
vase, discovered in a tomb near Larnaca 
in Cyprus, the site of the town called 
“ Kition ” by the ancient Greeks, and 
“ Kittim ”’ by the Phoenicians of Cyprus 
as well as in the Bible. It belongs to 
the Greco-Phcenician period of the 
eighth century B.c. The belly of the 
vase the ancient potter has decorated all 
round with three fantastic sacred trees 
and in his central drawing attempted 
to show the transformation of a den- 
dromorphic, or tree idol, into an 
anthropomorphic, or human image, of 
the Mother Goddess with her Child 
below—‘‘ Our Lady of Trees and 
Animals.”’ It is surrounded by sacred 
deer and water-birds adoring the tree 
divinity. The worship of sacred trees 
and sacred woods is still preserved by 
the Cypriotes up to this day. The 
same is the case with the bull-worship 
of very early prehistoric origin. The 
islanders of to-day know no _ better 
means of protecting their court-yards, 
their gardens and fields against the evil 
eye than by hanging up on a prominent 
point a bull’s head or skull, which is held 
as the best talisman. 


3ULL-HEADED DEITIES AND 
SACRED SHEEP 


Till the British occupation in 1887 it 
was considered by the Cypriotes to be 





a great sin to kill cattle, to eat beef or 
to drink cow’s milk. Like the Israelites 
in the Bible, the ancient Cypriotes 
venerated a bull-headed god, statues of 
whom have been found. The Cypriote 
colossal stone capital (fig. 1), in the 
form of two winged bulls, has also, no 
doubt, a sacred signification. On its 
side is sculptured in relief a fantastic 
female caryatic figure, whose lower limbs 
end in the form of snakes. The goddess 
represents evidently a later Cypriote 
Greek variation of a much older Cyprian 
or Cretan design, of the ‘‘ Great Mother 
of the Snakes,’”’ and was sculptured in 
the fourth or third century B.c. It was 
discovered at the “Agora,” the principal 
market-place of Salamis in Cyprus, in 
1890. The colossal column crowned 
with the bull-headed capital, was then, 
and down to Roman times, the raised 
token of the town like the lion of St. 
Mark at Venice. 

On one of the long sides of the oblong 
ivory box (fig. 6) which was made for 
a game of draughts by a carver at 
the best Bronze Age period (about 
B.C. 1200) a bull can be seen attacking 
the chariot of the hunting king, while 
on one of the short ends two bulls are 
lying down beside a tree. The latter 
bulls are especially beautifully modelled, 
and are as perfect in style and execution 
as those on the celebrated somewhat 
older gold goblets of Vaphio. 

Bull-heads are a prominent feature 
on Cypriote antiquities of all periods. 
Most common, for instance, are the 
golden bull pendants worn by the 
Cypriotes during the Bronze Age period, 
two of which are illustrated in our 
pictures 10, 2, and 10, 4, while on the 
golden diadem in the same picture 10, 3, 
and of the same period (B.c. 1400-1200) 
two Cypriote long-horned moufflons are 
adoring a group of three sacred palm- 
trees, in a disposition similar to the deer 
and birds on the Kition Vase (fig. 5). 
The Cypriote Greeks of the present day 
venerate Saint Mamas as the protector 
of the moufflons and believe that the 
Saint guards and watches them so that 
their number is never less than 700 
head. 

The older Stone Age, with implements 
of flint and obsidian, can never be 
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Fig. 5.—A Cypriote vase 
of the 8th century B.C. 
The paintings are in 
dull black and red colours 


discovered in Cyprus, because nature 
left the island without these minerals, 
while on the other hand the Island of 
Melos, for example, is extremely rich 
in obsidian. 

The existence of the younger Stone 
Age with polished stone implements has 
likewise not yet been confirmed even by 
repeated diggings, though one day traces 
will doubtless be found in one of the 
many caves of the island. These are 
inhabited to-day by shepherds and their 
families, who, with their flocks, live 
there as troglodytes exactly as their 
ancestors did in prehistoric times. 
But stone hammers and _ perforated 
globes of diorite, used as club-heads, 
occur still in the Copper-Bronze Age 
graves of the island, and are evidently 
to be considered as survivals of the 
Stone Age. 





Mansell. 
Fig. 6. 
draughts. 
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The side and end of an ivory box dating from about B.C. 1200, of which the lid served as a board for a game of 
Found near Salamis, and now in the British Museum. 
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on a greyish ground. 
Found near Larnaca, and 
now in the Ashmolean 
Museum in Oxford. 


IMPLEMENTS OF THE COPPER AGE— 
THE EVIDENCE OF TOMBS 


Corn-rubbers or saddle-querns, which 
are frequent at the sites of the earliest 
prehistoric settlements, show that corn 
was ground for food. They were also 
placed in the early tombs together with 
large open bowls (often provided with 
spouts) two feet and more in diameter 
and one foot high, and ladles with 
enormous handles of clay, the essential 
furniture of a dairy. Moreover the 
appearance of the many stitching- 
needles of copper and bronze during the 
later Bronze Age of silver and gold, the 
distaffs of bronze, the many spinning- 
wheels of clay, during the later Bronze 
Age of stone (illustrated in figs. 7 
and 10), indicate that flax was spun 
and dresses worn. The inhabitants, a 
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A toilet vase four 
thousand years old. 
Fig. 8.—A hand-made vase 
of the unperfected Bronze 
Age of Cyprus, B.C. 2500- 
1500. The decorations are 
in dull black colour on 
the wncoloured body of 
the vessel. Now in the 
British Museum. 
Photoby Mrs.and Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter. 
P 0 Fig. 7.—Implements of the Copper and Bronze Age, B.C. 3500-1000. 1, Copper 
tribe of Aryan race, called A# gean spirals used as earrings; 9, Punch of copper; 10, one of bone; 11 & axe 
‘ fe ae . 14, Bronze distaff; 15, Meat-fork of bronze; 16-19, Whet-stones; 12, § 
from the settlements in the #gean 22-25, Four spinning-whorls, three of pottery, one of stone; 20, 
Sea were therefore originally 28, Polished stone axe; 1-26 at the Cyprus Museum; 26, ¢ 
ea, ginal 


pastoral and agricultural low- 

landers and became the first mining industrial and 
commercial nation by discovering, earlier than 
other nations of the ancient prehistoric world, copper 
ore, the way of smelting out the copper, and 
consequently manufacturing the first copper tools 
and weapons. Often, by commercial intercourse 
through a long chain of intermediaries the different 
nations, which were then in communication with 
Cyprus, obtained the first copper and copper im- 
plements from the island. 

No imports whatever have been discovered in the 
tomb strata of the Copper Age (about B.c. 3500 
to about B.c. 2500). The first imports of Egyptian 
fayence beads belonging to the Twelfth Dynasty 
(about B.C. 2200) occur in the graves of the Bronze 
Age (about B.c. 2500 to 1600), with unperfected 
bronze and painted hand-made vessels, many of 
extremely fantastic shapes. A fine specimen can 
be seen in fig. 8. It is a toilet vase used by ladies 
more than 4,000 years ago, for pouring out single 
drops of perfume at a time. 

The third and last great subdivision of the 
perfected Bronze Age (about B.c. 1600 to 1000 or 
900) is perhaps Fig. 10.—A selection of gold ornaments from the 
the most won-_ gold treasure discovered at Salamis, and now in 


f ° the British Museum. (Photographs lent by the 
derful page in Trustees.) No. 14 is a fragment of an enamelled 
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From the potter’s 
wheel of three thou- 
sand years ago. 


Fig. 9.—A wheel-made 
vase of the Cypro-Myce- 
nzan period, painted 
in one brown-varnished 
colour. Found at Sala- 
mis, and now in the 
British Museum. 





axe; 2-5, Daggers of copper or crude bronze; 6 & 7, Bronze, and 8, Silver 


12, Stitching needles of copper or bronze; 13, Pair of pincers of bronze; the whole civilisation and history 
20, Unpolished stone hammer; 21, Polished stone club-head ; Pine . wey 
26, Corn-rubber or saddle-quern; 27, Polished stone hammer; of ¢ yprus. At the end of the six- 
27 & 28 in E. Konstantinocles’ Collection at Nicosia. teenth century B.c. the Pharaoh 


Thotmes III appeared in Cyprus, 
then called Asebi. He tells us in his hieroglyphic 
annals of his victories: that he captured there 
horses, brood-mares and golden and silver chariots. 
But excavations in Cyprus itself are the chief 
evidence of the great wealth that existed at that 
period. The King of Cyprus (then called Alasia)y 
who reigned about B.c. 1400, in his letters addressed 
to Pharaoh Amenophis IV of Egypt (about B.c. 
1400 to 1380) used even more arrogant language 
than the great kings of Babylonia and Assyria in 
their diplomatic notes. At that time the Baby- 
lonian language and cuneiform characters were 
used internationally, in the nearer East at least, 
in diplomatic correspondence, just as the French 
language was in modern Europe till a few years ago. 
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EARLY KINGS AND THE TROJAN WAR 


Originally, however, the kings of Alasia were 
themselves invaders. About B.c. 1600, from Crete 
and the Peleponnese, through the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean, rolled the tide of Greek 
warriors. On their way to Egypt they approached, 
golden necklace imported from Fgypt to Cyprus, plundered and 
belonging to the XVIII Dynasty of the time o conquere d 


the Tel-el-Amarna letters, B.C. 1400. The re 
mainder are of the Cypro-Mycenzan period. coast towns 
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and islands. Amongst them were 
a number of Greek tribes, the 
Acheans, Arkadians and Lakoni- 
ans, the Danaans and Teukrians, 
who invaded Cyprus, the bearers 
of the Minoan-Mycenean civilisa- 
tion, the introducers of the potter’s 
wheel. <A specimen of a magnifi- 
cent krater of this period, used to 
mix wine with water, 14 inches 
in height, is shown in fig. 9, and 
was made in the island. 

The kings of Alasia, and their 
subjects, who divided their time 
between war, industry and com- 
merce, became very rich owing 
to their large export trade of 
wood, copper-ingots, copper and 
bronze articles, pottery, fayence, 
ivory- and wood-carvings, ships, 
donkeys, horses and chariots in- 
crusted with silver and gold orna- 
ments. Anextremelyrich burying- 
place of this period was discovered 
near the present village of Enkomi 
in the plain of Salamis on the east 
coast north of Famagusta. The 
graves were filled with all the 
wonderful works of industry of this 
period. The reader can admire an 
accumulation of these Salamis antiqui- 
ties at the British Museum. 

Fig. 10 shows a selection of gold 
ornaments from the Salamis treasures, 
including not only those made by the 
Cypriote goldsmiths, but also one 





Photo by Mrs. Ohnefalsch-Richéer. 
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which was imported to Cyprus from 
Egypt. 

The ancient Greeks dated the Trojan 
War accurately B.c. 1194 to 1184; 
and as soon as the war was over, one 
of the Danaan princes, Teukros, went 
to Cyprus and founded Salamis. Ex- 
actly from that time dates a portion 
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Fig. 12.—On the left a pair of golden earrings of Greek Cypriote work of the fifth century B.C., from 
Kition, now in the British Museum. In the centre an archaic Greek silver patera of the sixth century B.C., 


from Tamassos, now in the Cyprus Museum at Nicosia. 


On the right a fly of coloured gold sitting on 


a silver ring, an exquisite piece of jewellery of the sixth century B.C., discovered by the author in a tomb 
of Marion, and now in the British Museum. 


The seat of a 


Fig. 11.—The acropolis and castle of the Kings of 
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bygone dynasty. 
Alasia at Leondari Vouno, ‘‘Lion Hill,” near Nicosia. 


of the Salamis treasures, verified also 
by datable Egyptian scarabs which 
were found together in the same graves. 
Other relics are somewhat older, others 
somewhat younger. By these and 
other details, which would take too long 
to explain, the legends of the Homeric 
Poems and the Homeric Hymns about 
the foundation of Salamis by Teukros 
are proved to have a basis in historical 
fact. The foundation took place most 
likely in A.D. 1183. 


Photo by the Author. 


Fig. 13.—A golden necklace of the fourth century B.C. From Marion, sold in 
Paris. 
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The largest Copper-Bronze Age 
burial-ground in the island has 
been discovered at a place just 


outside the modern capital, 
Nicosia. This seems to prove that 
even before the period of the 


invaders there was one capital 
for the whole of Cyprus, and that 
it occupied the same site as that 
on which Nicosia now stands. 

When the Alasian kings suc- 
ceeded the Agean kings, they 
continued to keepthesame capital, 
and erected on the table-mountain 
close to Nicosia the acropolis and 
their Royal Castle (fig. 11). With 
the end of the Alasia Dynasty the 
acropolis was deserted, as_ the 
excavations prove. The place is 
called to-day by the Cypriote 
Greeks Leondari Vouno, 2.¢. ‘‘ Lion 
Hill,’ and reminds us of the Lion 
Gate of Mycene. 

The great Alasian kings of 
Cyprus ruled over the whole 
island, while later, after the decay 
of their dynasty, about B.c. 1000, 
the island was divided into a great 
number of small states, reigned over 
by lilliputian princes, called “‘ kings,”’ 
partly Greeks, partly Phoenicians. 
As many as ten kingdoms at one time 
have been recorded by coins and in- 
scriptions. Once more, and for four 
years only, Cyprus was united again 
under the domination of the Greek hero- 
king, Evagorasof Salamis (394-391 B.C.). 
At all other times the island has been 
continually the dependency of various 
foreign Powers: of Egypt, Assyria, 





It may be seen that the hanging charms are beautifully modelled in the 
form of masks, amulets, etc. 
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Photo provided by 
the Keeper. 


Fig. 14.—A marble group, 
representing Artemis, from 
Kition-Kittim, a magnifi- 
cent work of Cypriote 
Greek art of the third 
century B.C. Now in the 
Imperial Museum, Vienna. 


Persia, Greece, Alexander the 
Great, the Ptolemies, and the 
Roman emperors. In our era, too, 
it continued to be under foreign 
dominion from the Byzantine 
Empire down to the present 
British occupation of the island. 


THE HORSE IN CYPRIAN ART— 
Attic INFLUENCES 


No horse appears on any of the 
Cypriote AZgean antiquities, where- 
as with the period of the Kings of Alasia 
and in the following periods horses and 
chariots are frequent everywhere, carved 
on our ivory box, painted on our wine 
krater, and so forth. Cyprian horses, 
mares and chariots went to Egypt for the 
first time in the reign of Thotmes III, 
who was the first Pharaoh represented 
on the war-chariot. In a tomb of the 
necropolis of Tamassos the wonderful 
silver patera, a unique piece of most 
excellent pure Greek archaic sixth- 
century work, was brought to light 
(fig. 12). The sole decoration of the 
bowl consists in the representation 
of a single horse surrounded by a 
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few concentric circles of pearl-shaped 
fillets. These are only slightly indi- 
cated, while the horse appears artistic- 
ally and realistically modelled in relief, 
having been first beaten out of the silver 
and chiselled in afterwards by the 
Cypriote silversmith. The archaic sil- 
ver ring with a coloured golden fly in 
high relief (about B.c. 500), fig. 12, 
the pair of golden ear-rings with doves 
(fifth century B.c.), fig. 12, and the 
golden necklace with masks, a sphinx, 
eye-amulets, etc., on the seventeen 
pendants (fourth century B.c.), fig. 18, 
are other masterpieces of the Cypriote 





Fig. 15.—The site of an ancient sanctuary, where Aphrodite and 
atIdalion. Observe the nose-rings worn by twoof the 
costumes to the group of present-day peasants 


Greek goldsmiths, and show how the 
metal-workers in the island kept pace 
with the times. 

In spite of the disturbances caused by 
the Persian wars, the Attic influence 
from Athens made itself largely felt in 
the island. When in the very beginning 
of the sixth century B.c. the Athenians 
came to Cyprus they took up copper- 
mining in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Khrysokhou at the foot of 
a hill to-day called Limni. Not far 
from these ancient mines I discovered 
the ancient Attic town of Marion, which 
was destroyed in B.c. 312 by Ptolemy 
Soter, who expelled the inhabitants and 
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rebuilt the town under the name of 
Arsinoé, Though the antiquities found 
there are partly indigenous, others have 
been imported from Athens. Amongst 
the imports is a vase which ranks as 
one of the finest ever found in the world 
(fig. 17). It represents CEdipus killing 
the dragon, the goddess Athene standing 
near the hero. Both are surrounded by 
many other divinities and heroes, every 
one of the figures bearing its own 
inscription. The figures are painted in 
red and white against a black back- 
ground, the white figures being orna- 
mented with relief-work in gilt. The 
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Astarte were worshipped, unearthed near the river 
images and the similarity of the ancient 
standing in the background. 








discovery of the vessel hap- 
pened in rather a curious way. 
It first escaped the eyes of 
my workmen altogether, when 
I accidentally found a single 
fragment in the earth dug out 
of the tomb. After a good 
bakshish had been promised 
for each delivered fragment, 
I succeeded in finding the 
whole vase with the exception 
of one small bit, and in gluing 
together with my own hands 
the sixty-eight pieces, and 
thus obtained the masterpiece 
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tion. To-day it has a place of honour 
in the British Museum among the 
collection of Attic vases of the best 
period. 


VESSELS AND STATUES 
How THEY WERE DISCOVERED 


To the first half of the third cen- 
tury B.c. belongs the wonderful poly- 
chrome marble group of Artemis, the 
goddess of the chase, found by labourers 
searching for stones in one of the 
gardens of Larnaca, on the site of the 
ancient Kittim (fig. 14). This, the finest 
work of Greek sculpture ever dis- 
covered in Cyprus, is an excellent 
copy of a life-sized group sculp- 
tured by Praxiteles. It measures 
2 feet 8 inches in height, and has 
now its place of honour at the 
Imperial Court Museum of the 
Austrian Emperor in Vienna. 

The British Museum, again, is 
in possession of perhaps the finest 
ancient glass vase ever discovered 
in Cyprus, and perhaps one of the 





of art as shown in our illustra- Fig. 16.—The Author, his wife and Professor A. Furtwaengler at work 





on the excavations at Idalion. 
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Fig. 17.—On the left a Hellenistic glass vase of the 
second or first century B.C., with Greek inscription. 
Found at Idalion, and now in the British Museum. 
On the right an Attic vase found in 68 pieces by the 
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finest in the world (fig. 17). It is of the 
second or first century B.C. ; it is beau- 
tifully iridescent and bears a Greek 
inscription. It comes from a tomb 
of Idalion and was made in Cyprus. 


Once more we return to the 
horse. The terracotta group 


(fig. 18) represents a very rude 
quadriga (a chariot and four), not 
older, however, than about B.c. 
650 to 600. The headsof the driver 
and warrior are better modelled, 
showing even 
traces of the 
coming archaic 
Greek art. The 
rest is still 
worked in the 
primitive style, 
termed first by 
me ‘“‘snow-man 
workmanship,” 
a style which was 
invented about 
B.c. 1000. With- 
out using cart- 
ridge-stick or 
mould, pieces of 
clay were taken 
by the modeller 
and roughly 
formed, kneaded 
and stuck to- 
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gether in much 
way 


the same 


author at Marion, and glued together by him. It dates 

from the fourth century B.C. and is now in the British 

Museum. In the centre a tracing showing the details of 
this CEdipus vase. 







Fig. 18.—A primitive terracotta quadriga, painted in three 
colours. The two horses on the sides are white, the third is 
painted black, and the fourth red. Style about B.C. 650-600 
From the Greek Phoenician sanctuary of Apollo-Resef at 
Frangissa-Tamassos, now in the British Museum. 
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as children their snow- 
men. 

The one represented here was found 
together with more than fifty other 
chariot-groups in the layer of ashes 
surrounding analtar for burnt 
sacrifice. This altar was 
dedicated to Apollo by the 
Greeks and to Resef by the 
Phoenicians. These two sun- 
gods, venerated together in 
the same sanctuary, were dis- 
covered by me 
in 1885 at a place 
called Frangissa, 
near ancient 
Tamassos. 

Another small 
altar of marble 
was found placed 
near to the clay 
colossus of 
Apollo (fig. 19) 
of Greek-Phee- 
nician style 
(about B.c. 650- 
600). The colos- 
sus was modelled 
and baked separ- 
ately in three 
pieces and after- 
wards placed 
together by the 
artist at the 
spot where it was 


make up 
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erected. When I discovered the colos- 
sus, he stood upright more than 8 feet 
6 inches high, but fell to pieces when 
we removed the surrounding earth. 

The marble altar shown together 
with the colossus in the illustration 
bears a very important bilingual and 
bigraphic inscription. The longer in- 
scription on the top is written in the 
Phoenician language and characters ; 
the shorter one in the Greek language 
and syllabic characters, each sign 
representing a syllable. 
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part of the Near East was levelled 
up by his successors, the Diadoches, 
and as far as Cyprus is concerned by 
the Ptolemies. 

Let us now return to the text of the 
bilingual and bigraphic inscription on 
the marble altar from Tamassos. In 
the Greek text the Apollo has the sur- 
name of Alasiotas, which means “ The 
Apollo of Alasia.”” In the Phoenician 
text the same surname is given to the 
Phoenician god Resef by transcribing 
the Greek word Alasiotas phonetically 
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Fig. 19.—The clay colossus of Apollo-Resef, from Frangissa-Tamassos, now in the Cyprus Museum. On the right a 
marble altar with bilingual and bigraphic inscription from the same sanctuary, now in the British Museum. 


COMPLICATED SIGNS— 
THE CYPRIOTE SCRIPT 


This syllabary, peculiar to the island, 
was evidently formed by the Cypriote 
Greeks by borrowing and simplifying 
the much more complicated and far 
more numerous signs of the Cretan- 
Minoan Script, which up to the present 
cannot be deciphered. The Cypriote 
syllabic script was invented about 
B.C. 1400, while the Phoenician alphabet 
was only formed 500 years later. In 
about B.c. 600 the Greeks in Hellas 
and Asia Minor borrowed the Phoenician 
alphabet in order to invent their own 
alphabet and to construct their own 
Greek letters ; the extremely conserva- 
tive Greek Cypriotes meanwhile con- 
tinued to write exclusively with their 
syllabic characters till after the death 
of Alexander the Great, when at the 
end of the fourth century B.c. a great 
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to Alahijotas. As stated by the Pheoeni- 
cian text, the altar was inscribed in the 
nineteenth year of the reign of Melek- 
jaton, King of Kitti (Kition) and Idjal 
(Idalion), who reigned from B.c. 388 to 
358, so that we know that B.c. 372 was 
the exact year of the erection of the 
altar. 


ANCIENT TEMPLES— 
THE PAPHIAN APHRODITE 


In the whole ancient worship of 
Cyprus, the temple of Palepaphos 
occupies quite an exceptional position. 
There Greek and Phoenician islanders, 
as well as pilgrims from abroad, vener- 
ated together, under the two names of 
Aphrodite and Astoret (Astarte), one 
and the same goddess of love and 
beauty, of maternity and voluptuous- 
ness. 


As the traveller approaches the 











Fig. 20.—Ruins of a Greco-Roman 
bath with mosaic pavement found at 
Salamis by the author, and photographed 

by him. Details of the mosaic above. 
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present village of Kouklia, built on 
the cuins of Palepaphos, his eyes 
are fascinated by the enormous blocks 
of the temple inclosure. These were 
erected on the substructure of smaller 
freestones, and overtop the present 
village houses. Here two _ temples 
have been brought to light, one on the 
top of the other. The later temple 


on the surface, paved partly with 
mosaic, was erected in the time of 
the Roman emperors. Inscriptions 


discovered on a level with the virgin 
soil prove that the older temple below 
does not date farther back than the 
fourth century B.c. The excavations, 
however, remained unfortunately un- 
completed. 

Thus the Holy of Holies, the altar- 
room for the incense sacrifices even 
of Roman times, was not found by 
the British excavators in 1888, and is 
still hidden under the unexplored 
ground at the south-west angle of the 
circuit. That there was a chapel here 
we know from the temple pictures on 
the Roman Paphos coins. The prin- 





cipal effigy of this Venus was simply 
a black meteoric stone cone. 

Fig. 15 gives a good idea of one of 
these typical Cypriote Greek-Pheenician 
sanctuaries consisting of three rooms 
which, dedicated to Aphrodite and 
Astarte, I discovered outside the ram- 
parts of the ancient town of Idalion 
close to the river. The walls of the 
square buildings are situated north, 
east, south and westward. 


RELICS OF SACRIFICE— 
THE SHRINE OF THE GODDESS OF LOVE 
In the smallest western unroofed 
room in the background, the offerings 
were burnt on the altar built of loam 
and unhewn stones, and the hole in 
the middle of the altar was filled up 
with masses of charcoal and ashes. 
Six big iron sacrificial hooks or forks 
were still lying on the altar’s border. 
This and the state in which the whole 
sanctuary was unearthed proves that 
the destruction took place suddenly 
by an unforeseen catastrophe, probably 
a rapid inundation of the river. 
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The second larger roofed building, a 
pillared hall on the south side, is hidden 
in the illustration by the fruit-trees 
which I was not allowed to remove. 
The rooms of the hall were used as 
a treasury and a vestiary as well as 


to accommodate the night priests 
and prominent pilgrims. The porch is 
facing the large court-yard. This is 


the principal and largest room, unroofed 
again, occupying the north and east 
sides of the structure, in our picture in 
the foreground. It was used by the 
pilgrims to place in the open air their 
votive offerings, consisting in images, 
lighted lamps and small vases filled 
with sacred oil or salt. 

By entering the yard through the 
principal northern gate, close to the 
altar-room, the pilgrims found them- 
selves opposite to the cone-shaped idol, 
under which form, as already remarked, 
Aphrodite-Astarte was venerated at 
the Old Paphian shrine even in the 
time when the apostles Paul, Barnabas, 
John and Mark visited the island. 

I found in the courtyard all the big 
statues placed on their pedestals 
looking eastward to the rising sun. 

Some of the statues were also sur- 
rounded by niches. And the lamps, 
censers and ashes, which were found at 
and near them, proved that the people 


burnt incense at the foot of these 
images. 
The biggest statue reconstructed 


from the pieces in the foreground of 
our picture, representing either Aphro- 
dite-Astarte or the goddess’ high 
priestess, wears a nose-ring similar to 
those worn by Indian women up to 
the present day. 

Leaving apart the nose-ring, the 
peasant women of Cyprus wear to-day 
dresses quite like those of the god- 
desses, priestesses 
and women repre- 
sented on their 
ancient statuary, as 
may be seen from 
the girl amongst 
the group of vil- 
lagers standing be- 
tween the ancient 
images in our 
illustration. 





Fig. 21.—Mrs. Magda 
Oknefalsch-Richter. 
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Thus Cyprus has furnished us much 
more than any other country with 
quantities of antiquities, illustrating 
the Homeric Poems and very early 
Greek worship on the one side, and 
Hebraic and Phoenician worship on 
the other. 


OrPHEUS IN MosAIc— 
A CONCLUDING SUMMARY 


Let us return once more to the plain 
of Salamis and enter this time the 
ancient city. When digging there in 
1882 for the British Museum, I 
covered small but most interesting 
baths of the very latest Graeco-Roman 
third and fourth century A.D. epoch with 
an “ Exedra,”’ a waiting-room at the 
entrance and a most important mosaic 
pavement (fig. 20). The mosaic re- 
presents Orpheus amongst the animals, 
but the figure of the hero in its centre 
was found destroyed. A discovery of 
thirty-two years ago is published here 
for the first time, as my original water- 
colours of the mosaic were sent to Sir 
Charles Newton at the time and got 
lost at the British Museum. Fortun- 
ately I discovered photographs taken 
from the water-colours, as well as of 
the building, among my old papers, 
and I have used these to illustrate this 
interesting and unique discovery. 

We have now surveyed in outline the 
progress of civilisation in Cyprus from 
the oldest-known prehistoric times to 
the beginning of the Byzantine Era, 
the fourth century A.D. The history of 
Cyprus has other pages of splendour, 
for instance in the sixth century a.D. 
under the Emperor Justinian the Great, 
and when conquered by the British 
hero-king ‘“‘ Richard Coeur de Lion” 
during the third crusade in A.D. IIQI 
on his way to the 
Holy Land. And 
as we have said, 
Cyprus has to-day 
a strategic import- 
ance for Great 
Britain owing to 
its proximity to 
the Baghdad Rail- 
way and the Gulf 
of Alexandretta. 


dis- 





Fig. 22.—Dr. Max Ohne- 
falsch-Richter. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
Mr. William Shakespeare, actor and playwright, while in a tailor’s 
shop in Nottingham, sees a coffin-cloth which is being made for a certain 
Gervase Heriot, condemned to death for alleged complicity in a plot 
against the Queen. Meanwhile, there enters the tailor’s shop Mistress 
Anne Feversham, the proud and headstrong daughter of Sir John 
Feversham, Constable of Nottingham Castle. Attired in leather 
breeches, riding her horse astride, and accompanied by her groom, John 
Markham, she has come to order a second pair of hawking-breeches, 
having learnt this daring fashion from some ladies of the Court. After 
a verbal passage of arms with the polite and imperturbable actor, she 
rides back with her groom to the Castle. On her return her father sends 
for her, and despite her plea that she is now eighteen and a woman, 
chastises her with his riding-whip for her insolent costume and her 
disobedience of his command that she should not ride through the 
town. She is then confined to one of the Castle dungeons, next to 
that of the condemned Gervase Heriot. Convinced of his innocence, 
she contrives for them both to elude the guard, and after many 
adventures they escape together from the Castle in the early hours 
of the very morning of his execution. They reach the open country, 
and to appease their hunger beg some milk from a peasant woman. 
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IX 


HEY gave good day to Mistress 

Poll and passed on their way 
wonderfully refreshed in body 

and spirit. Still they kept by 

the river. The sun was now shining 
clear out of a pure and limpid heaven. 
Above and all about the birds were 
singing. They could almost hear the 
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sap running in the trees; yellow daffo- 
dils shone in the grass; the little green 
buds were bursting from brake and 
thicket. By now a wild sense of free- 
dom was in their veins and they had a 
great delight in the company of each 
other. Yet behind all things—the 
glamour of the earth, the golden sky, 
the grave majesty of nature-—lay a 
dark, terrifying cloud. 
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Not for a moment could they forget 
that their lives hung by a thread. They 
were ever looking back to see if their 
pursuers were yet in sight. They raked 
each bush they came near to see if it 
held an enemy. At every bend in the 
river they made ready to be sprung 
upon. 

And, as they were soon to learn, there 
was only too much reason for these 
fears. It happened that they had made 
another two miles or so when they came 
to a tall hedgerow running at right 
angles to theriver. And Gervase, looking 
along it in his constant vigilance, saw 
to his dismay a small party of mounted 
men, wearing the conspicuous scarlet 
livery of Sir John Feversham. They 
were no more than fifty yards away, and 
were coming slowly down the hedgerow 
on the other side, beating the bushes as 
they came and examining them closely. 

Providence for the moment was with 
Gervase and Anne. The height of the 
hedge and an abrupt bend of the river 
served to hide them from view. In- 
stantly they took cover by flinging 
themselves full length in the grass in 
which they stood. There was nothing 
their pursuers were so 
near that flight was impossible. 

All that remained for them was the 
hope that they had not been seen as yet, 
and that their pursuers would not come 
over to their place of concealment. 
But as thus they lay close in dire sus- 
pense, they were not aware of a more 
instant danger. Within a few yards of 
them, on their own side of the hedge, a 
man with a dog was approaching. 

As yet the man had not seen them, 
but alas! the dog had already dis- 
covered them. It ran straight to where 
they lay concealed in the grass, and to 
their horror began to fondle Anne and 
lick her face. In the next moment a 
man on a horse was bending over them. 

Thrusting the dog away from her, 
Anne looked up and saw the man, and 
as she did so her heart died within her. 
It was John Markham the falconer. 
His eyes were fixed upon the prostrate 
form of Gervase. In the very fascination 
of terror she watched his hand stray 
to the hilt of his dagger. é 

Both the fugitives lay in the grass 
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staring up helplessly into the grim eyes 
of the falconer. They could neither 
move, speak nor act. A chill of horror 
was upon their souls. But the dog, 
Anne’s old friend and companion, was 
overjoyed and continued to lick and 
fondle her. 

Of a sudden John Markham’s hand 
forsook the hilt of his dagger. And in 
the same instant his face changed from 
the tawny bloom of health to a hue far 
otherwise. His rather slow brain had 
realised who it was that lay by the side 
of the escaped prisoner. 

The falconer grew white as death. He 
was the devoted servant of a good and 
honoured master. But beyond all things 
he was the slave of his young mistress. 
All was mad turmoil at the Castle. As 
yet none had had thought to spare for 
Mistress Anne. Her absence had not 
been noted, perhaps not even by the 
Constable himself. All that was known 
was that the condemned man had made 
his way out of his prison, in a manner 
bordering upon the miraculous, within 
some two hours of the time fixed for 
his execution. 

Here was the explanation of the 
mystery! In a moment of harrowing 
bitterness of soul John Markham read 
the terrible truth. 

“Oh my mistress ! 
his lips. 

John Markham’s was a slow brain, 
but now his high devotion lent it swift- 
ness and subtlety. In that instant he 
had learned all. She whom he had 
adored with a passionate fidelity had 
given everything that was hers to one 
whom by all the terms of his honourable 
service he was pledged to retake. 

‘““Oh my mistress!’’ A tear sparkled 
upon the falconer’s cheek. 

The fugitives lying in the grass made 
no reply. And in his anguish the fal- 
coner seemed as helpless as they. In 
the next moment came a shout from 
the other side of the hedge. 

‘“ Hulloa, Markham, what have you 
there ! ’ 

The cry broke the spell for the man 
who loved his young mistress devotedly. 
‘“‘The dog seems to have founda rabbit,”’ 
was his answer. 

“ Naught better than that! ’’ came 
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tones of disappointment. ‘ We were 
hoping he had found something else.’ 

The falconer called away the dog, 
and with sudden resolve rode away 
round by the hedge to join his com- 
panions. 

Gervase and Anne lay in the grass 
until the Constable’s men were out of 
sight. For the moment the danger was 
past. But they were possessed by a fear 
they could not overcome. More and 
more they marvelled at the singular 
providence that held them in its care. 
Gervase had no knowledge of the fal- 
coner ; thus all that had happened was 
to him a mystery. With Anne it was 
otherwise. Yet over and above a feeling 
of gratitude for the man’s fidelity was 
the sting of remorse and a sharp pang 
of regret for the glad, glorious and free 
life of yesterday. 

Less than a week had gone since she 
had last ridden in the fields with the 
falconer, mounted on her blood horse 
Cytherea, with her pied merlin upon her 
fist. Since then the whole of life had 
changed. There had come the terrible 
breaking of the imperious will, which 
after all was not more than the will of 
a woman. And hard upon that, and 
doubtless because of it, there had come 
this wild and complete surrender to 
the impulse of pity which had banished 
her completely and for ever from the 
world in which she had dwelt. 

Long after John Markham and his 
companions had passed out of sight 
she lay in the grass sobbing hysterically. 
Such a wild storm of tears came upon 
her as seemed to shake the slender form 
in pieces. And Gervase was powerless 
to comfort her. 

After a time her pitiful distress 
abated, and then they found the courage 
to goon. For some miles they followed 
the river, yet with a redoubled wariness. 
Their adventure had shaken them ter- 
ribly. They did not know which way to 
go or what to do. They wandered aim- 
lessly, but with every sense a-stretch and 
with terror gnawing at their hearts. 

Soon they were hungry again, and 
the knowledge that they had not so 
much as a penny to buy food caused 
them great concern. Their spirits 
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out of a clear sky, the birds were still 
singing gaily from every bush, the 
carpet of spring flowers was still spread 
vividly before them, but the world was 
now a different place. 

At noon they saw a village in the 
distance away to the right. It was 
perilous to enter it, but hunger drove 
them hard. Thus they turned their 
steps towards it in the hope that by 
some good chance they might obtain 
a little food. 

The village proved to be a rather 
large one. And in the middle of the 
main street was the shop of a baker. 
They felt they were taking their lives 
in their hands to show themselves in a 
public place, since they had had such 
clear evidence that the hue and cry 
was upon their heels, but the pangs of 
hunger rendere1 them desperate. 

Happily the baker seemed to dwell 
in complete ignorance of the recent 
happenings at Nottingham Castle, 
which to be sure was fifteen miles away. 
But in another respect the fugitives 
were less fortunate. The man of flour 
proved to be a very shrewd and surly 
fellow. 

He would only part with one of his 
loaves, even a stale one, on the express 
condition that it was paid for in current 
coin of the realm. Would he accept a 
dagger with a hilt wrought curiously in 
silver in exchange for twenty pieces of 
that precious metal ? No, he would not. 
Would he for ten ? No, he would not. 
He had no use for a dagger, silver-hilted 
or otherwise. The only thing he had a 
use for was an honest true penny when 
it came to a matter of a quartern loaf. 

All Gervase’s persuasiveness could do 
nothing with this sturdy Saxon. One of 
his quartern loaves was worth a penny, 
as had been those of his father before 
him ; a penny was its price in the open 
market, and he would defy the devil 
himself to get one for less. In such cir- 
cumstances there was nothing for Anne 
and Gervase to do but to return bitterly 
hungry to the village street. 

They feared to show themselves in it, 
but alas! the spur of hunger is a most 
instant thing. Sad indeed and footsore 
already with their wandering, they 
walked through the village. Both were 
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{tired and thirsty and also faint for lack 
of food. They kept close under the 
houses, expecting at any moment to be 
sprung upon by the men in the scarlet 
livery. 

In the middle of the road, coming 
slowly towards them, was a ragged nut- 
brown vagabond playing a flageolet for 
pence. He was very far from being a 
, skilful performer. Indeed his tunes upon 
his cracked instrument were as ragged 
as himself. But apparently they did not 
lack the approval of the public. For 
while Gervase and Anne stood looking 
wistfully at this draggle-tail, a well- 
dressed man riding a good horse tossed 
the fellow a coin as he passed. 

Adversity is a great thing for the 
mind. Gervase at once took the idea 
that he himself could perform quite as 
villainously if only he could come by 
an instrument. If only he might barter 
the silver-hilted dagger for a flageolet, 
even of the most lamentable kind, it 
might be possible in the present condi- 
tion of the public taste to keep body 
and soul together. 

He gave the idea to Anne, who ap- 

proved it heartily, always assuming that 
he had some little skill upon the in- 
strument. 
. “Why, yes,” ‘said Gervase. “I 
learned to play on the flageolet when | 
was at Paris. ‘Tis the only thing I 
learned there; at least it is the only 
thing I learned there that is likely to 
serve us now.” 

But how were they to come by such 
a thing? That was a problem indeed. 
Under the spur of their necessity they 
went after the ragged fellow and were 
fain to interrupt him in the midst of his 
discoursing of the infamous melody of 
‘“ Jumping Joan.” 

He did not thank 
interruption. 

“ Barter my pipe for a silver-hilted 
dagger, quotha? I would not barter my 
pipe for all the pearls in the head o’ the 
Virgin Queen. Stand out o’ my light 
and let me proceed.”’ 

He was a rude fellow and a fierce, 
and he was like to stride over them in 
his haste to get clear of the suggestion. 

‘‘ Barter my pipe!’ they could hear 
him mutter as he passed down the road. 
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It was as though he had been asked to 
barter his religion. He poured out a 
string of curses before returning to his 
villainous melody. 

Feeling almost desperate, they dragged 
themselves along the street until they 
came to a door with a bush hanging 
over it which showed it was the village 
ale-house. Here on a bench outside the 
door they flung themselves down. The 
seat was hard and narrow, yet infinitely 
delicious to their weariness. 

Here they sat until the landlord came 
to them. They marked his appearance 
with great trepidation as to what 
manner of a man he was. Like that of 
the baker, his aspect was large and stub- 
born but not genial. 

“I give you good morrow, Master 
Innkeeper,” said Gervase in his frank 
and pleasant fashion. 

“Good morrow to you, young man,” 
said the innkeeper cautiously. 

“Do you care to buy a dagger with 
a hilt wrought curiously in silver ? ”’ 

“ That I do not,” said the innkeeper ; 
“IT would not care to buy anything 
except a halter for my wife.” 

“What will it profit your wife,” 
asked Gervase, “‘if you provide her 
with a halter? You are not going to 
hang her, I hope.” 

“Hang her! God bless me, no! It 
is simply that to-morrow I am going to 
lead her in her shift with a halter round 
her neck as far as Derby market-place 
and sell her to the highest bidder. Hap- 
pen, young man, you don’t want a wife 
yourself ? ”’ 

“What is the price you ask for 
her?” 

“A gold angel will buy her, and she’s 
worth double the money.”’ 

“ But why do you part with her ? 
Has she a fault in her temper, or is it 
that she is not as virtuously given as 
she might be ? ” 

“Ohno, Her temper is excellent ; and 
as for her virtue, the vicar of the parish 
will answer for that.”’ 

“Then in that case,” said Gervase, 
“a gold angel seems little enough to 
pay for her.” 

“Yes, she’s a great bargain,’’ said 
the innkeeper; “‘ you can make your 
mind easy, young man, on that score,”’ 
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“One might take her for a month on 
trial, I suppose ? ”’ said Gervase. 

“No,” said the landlord decisively ; 
‘if you decide to have her you must pay 
your gold angel and take her off my 
hands at once. But as I say, you will 
have a bargain. Her virtue and her 
temper are excellent, and if you remind 
her what a rope’s end feels like at every 
new moon I’ll warrant that you'll have 
no trouble with her at all.” 

“ Well, I hope she can cook a meal,” 
said Gervase. “‘ It is an excellent thing 
in a woman if she is able to cook a 
meal.”’ 

“T’ll answer for her cooking, young 
man. You couldn’t find a better hand 
at that sort of thing if you tried all 
over the county o’ Derby.”’ 

“ Skilled in making bread ? ”’ 

‘““ Bless my soul, yes! ”’ 

““ And in making cheese, I hope ? ”’ 

‘““ Ask Master Radlett the bailiff what 
he thinks of her cream cheeses.”’ 

Can she brew ale? ”’ 

‘“ Aye, and cider too and also perry.’ 

“Well, she’s a paragon, I’m bound to 
admit.” 

““ Aye, she’s a nonesuch, there's not 
the least doubt about that,” said the 
innkeeper. ‘‘ Her bread and her cider 
are things to remember.” 

“Things to dream upon, in fact ? 

“Yes, young man ; and if you doubt 
me you had better try them for your- 
self.” 

Now it was here that Gervase affected 
a lordly indifference, a lofty disdain. 
“Well, Master Innkeeper, I wouldn't 
mind,” he said, and his air was almost 
one of condescension. 

“You shall do so, young man,”’ said 
the innkeeper proudly. 

And in an exceedingly loud voice he 
addressed some unseen presence within 
the precincts of the inn kitchen. 
“Marian, bring out at once one of your 
newest and largest loaves for a young 
gentleman in a tarnished doublet of 
black velvet.” 

“You have forgotten the cider,”’ said 
Gervase, with an air of profound in- 
difference. ‘“‘ A large pot would be the 
best, I think.”’ 

“Also a full pint pot o’ your last 
year’s cider, Marian.”’ 
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“And perhaps a little of the cream 
cheese would not be amiss in the cir- 
cumstances. It is wise as a rule to 
make quite sure in a matter of this 
kind.” 

“That’s true,’’ said the innkeeper 
heartily. ‘‘ There is nothing betwixt 
here and Derby that can hold a candle 
to her cream cheese. Bring out a ripe 
cream cheese, Marian.”’ 

Anne began to tremble with excite- 
ment at the mere mention of these 
viands, but Gervase sat as cool and 
collected as any man could have done 
in the circumstances. 

Presently a crone about seventy years 
of age brought forth a loaf of bread, a 
cheese and a jug of cider. She laid them 
on the bench by the side of Gervase. 

With much deliberation the young 
man broke the bread in half and divided 
the cheese into two portions with his 
dagger. He handed one share to his 
companion solemnly. “I ought to tell 
you, Master Innkeeper,’”’ Gervase ex- 
plained, “ that my sister here is about 
as good a judge of food as there is to 
be found in the Midland Counties. Tell 
me what you think of the cheese, my 
dear Philomela ? ”’ 

It was as much as ever Anne could 
do not to appear ravenous. “I think 
the cheese is splendid,’’ she said. 

“Ha! I knew it would be so! ”’ said 
the landlord. “‘ And what do you think 
o’ the bread and the cider, you pretty 
young doxey ?”’ 

“TI have never tasted anything like 
them,” said Anne. 

“Ha! I knew it would be so!”’ said 
the landlord, with an air of pride that 
was wonderful. 

x 

Y reason of this odd adventure 
Anne and Gervase were in good 
heart all the afternoon. Provi- 
dence had surely taken them in its care. 
Food was not plenty, their feet were 
getting very sore, their enemies might 
be upon them at the next turn in the 
road, they knew not where that night 
to lay their heads; but trudging ever 
side by side in the company of each 
other they had the spirit of youth to 

bear them on. 








Again they took to the winding river- 
bank. It was kindlier travelling that 
way. The springing green turf was far 
easier than the hard stones of the road. 
Also the dust was less and there were 
fewer people to avoid. 

Towards evening poor Anne began to 
limp rather sorely. But not a word of 
complaint passed those resolute lips. 
Gervase too was in sad case. Full many 
a weary mile had they made since their 
wild setting forth in the dawn of the 
April morning. 

Several times in the late afternoon 
they were obliged to sit by the river 
and seek some little ease by taking off 
their shoes and stockings and by bath- 
ing their aching feet in the cool water. 
But their courage was wonderfully high, 
for youth was with them, and also 
Providence, and also a something rare 
and strange which each had kindled 
in the other’s heart. 

The mists of evening began to steal 
down the river. As the fugitives sat on 
a green bank by the side of the water, 
their faces aglow with the sunset, nature 
spoke to them with a’new, a fuller, an 
intenser meaning. Bird and beast, herb 
and tree were thrilling with life. And 
yet as Gervase and Anne sat close to- 
gether they felt a sense of their tragic 
destiny overtaking them. The life of 
one, perhaps of both, was forfeit. The 
dark shadow was ever in their minds. 
All thought of the morrow must be put 
away. 

The sun had left them now. Out of 
the dark valley, a little sinister with its 
close-grown gloom of trees, through 
which the reaches of the river wound, 
a faint wind came stealing. Very softly 
it caressed the face of the water, making 
an effect of music, eerie, solemn, yet 
enchanting. 

Gervase knitted his brave companion 
to his heart. The flood-tide of youth 
was surging in his pulses. The sudden 
sense of possession, of high comrade- 
ship gave him one of those rare mo- 
ments to which the mind goes back 
when it comes to ask whether life has 
been worth all that has been paid 
for it in blood and tears. To this slender 
thing, so true, so resolute, he owed the 
life which for the moment was raised 
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to this perilous height of ecstasy. In 
his arms he held this great gift of God 
to man; but a voice spoke to the 
chivalrous heart of him that he must 
hold it reverently. 

One kiss on the lips he yielded and no 
more. Hewouldhave pressed a thousand 
there, but let him not forget the awful 
tragedy of their present hour. No con- 
summation their love could ever know 
on earth. He fixed an iron control upon 
his will. And yet . . . Whatever held 
the earthly morrow, were they not twin 
souls pledged to roam the starry spaces 
of eternity together? In the surge of 
his passion he tore himself suddenly 
from the warm embrace and rose wildly 
from the green bank of earth. 

The darkness came, and more weary 
miles they trudged, her cold hand 
clasped in his still colder one. The night 
fell very chill and without a single star. 
Soon they left the river and struck in- 
land, through hedges and over swampy 
marshland, in the hope of finding a 
lodging for the night more hospitable 
than the open country. 

Of food there was little prospect. 
But under Providence, which during the 
whole of that long and terrible day had 
been so kind to them, they might hope 
to find shelter in a cow-hovel, or a 
shepherd’s hut, or at the worst a dry 
ditch. And at last, when they had grown 
so faint with hunger and fatigue that 
they knew not how they could go 
another mile, Providence was moved 
again to pity them. 

Suddenly they came upon the dark 
bulk of a line of farm-buildings just 
ahead of them. A little groping brought 
them to a gate which led to a stack- 
yard. By now the moon was showing, 
and with the aid of her fitful light they 
were able to find a stable. Here was a 
ladder which led to a hay-loft ; and 
in spite of the darkness they made 
their way into it, whereupon to their 
unspeakable joy they found bundles of 
clean hay upon which they could lie 
warm and snug until daybreak. 

In utter weariness they burrowed 
under the hay like moles, and very soon 
their cares were laid aside in as sound 
a sleep as they had ever known. When 
they awoke daylight was stealing in 
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through the chinks in the roof. It was 
still very early, to judge by the absence 
of sounds from below. 

The abundance of the hay had kept 
them wonderfully warm during the 
night, and now they shook their limbs 
free of it with a feeling of refreshment 
and gratitude. But scarcely had they 
begun to move when they felt a mighty 
need of food. Whatever befell, at all 
costs must they seek some. 

They came down from the loft and 
crossed the yard, first making sure, 
however, that there was no one about. 
The morning was cold and misty. Not 
far off was a byre, and a number of 
cows were in it ready for milking. 

Hunger was pressing them too hard 
to be put off with a scruple. Eagerly 
they searched all about the farmyard 
for a pail, and at last were able to find 
one in the stable out of which they had 
come. It was not very clean, but the 
attentions of the farmyard pump soon 
made it usable. 

However, when it came to a matter of 
milking they discovered but little skill 
at first. Gervase tried his hand with 
very poor results. Anne then took a 
turn, and at last the pail began to fill. 

She it was who drank first this nectar 
of the gods. Then followed Gervase ; 
then followed Anne again, and then 
again Gervase. Never in their lives had 
they had so rare a breakfast. But so 
completely had they been absorbed in 
their task that they had paid no heed to 
the passing of the time, or to that which 
was going on around them. The enjoy- 
ment of this illicit repast had taken 
more than an hour, and the farmyard 
was now astir. 

Of this fact they were soon made 
aware. Indeed their meal was scarce at 
an end when a man’s shadow was 
thrown across the doorway of the cow- 
house, and there was the farmer stand- 
ing looking at them. 

He was a very powerful man, broad 
and heavy, and dressed in a suit of 
russet leather. His hands were tucked 
in his jerkin and his chin was sunk 
upon his breast as if he were wrapped 
in profound thought. The look upon 


his face was not so much of anger as of 
“T trust ye have had 
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your fill? ’’ he said at last, speaking in 
a slow, deep voice. 

“That we have,” 
heartily. 

All the same he felt a kind of shame 
for having debauched himself so freely 
upon another’s property. Yet it would 
be idle to deny that a sense of well-being 
was uppermost in his mind at that 
moment. When all was said, this feeling 
outweighed any that he might have had 
of moral turpitude. 

“Well, then, having had your fill,” 
said the farmer, speaking as one who 
chooses his words, “‘ you will not object 
perhaps to make payment ?”’ 

“That I cannot do,I am sorryto say,” 
said Gervase. : 

“It is just as I thought,” growled 
the farmer. 

“I ask your pardon,” said Gervase, 
“ for taking your milk, but we have no 
money to pay for any food and we are 
starving.”’ 

The face of the farmer was very ugly 
now. “Starving, are ye? Well, my lad, 
ye shall both come with me to the 
constablé.”’ 

“T am sorry I cannot oblige you in 
that,’ said Gervase. ‘‘ I own I have 
done you a wrong, but not such a wrong 
as to allow the law to mend it.” 

“Well, my lad, you shall not go with- 
out payment of some kind,” said the 
farmer, “and you can lay to that. 
Either step wi’ me to the constable, or if 
you’d rather have it that way, come 
out into the yard and have the properest 
thrashing you’ve had in all your born 
days.” 

“Well, perhaps that is not unfair— 
if you can give it me.’”’ Gervase spoke 
with the modest readiness of a man of 
mettle. 

“ Oh, I'll give it you right enough,” 
said the farmer, ‘‘ and you can lay to 
that.” 

Certainly he was a most formidable- 
looking fellow, and he spoke with a 
truculence sufficient to strike terror 
into all save the very stout of heart. 
But Gervase, having slept soundly and 
breakfasted well, was not inclined to 
quail. He stepped briskly into the 
yard at the farmer’s behest. But there 
a rude shock awaited him. 


said Gervase 
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“ Diggory,” called the farmer to one 
of his hands at work in the yard, 
“you just fetch my horsewhip along. 
Ask mistress to give it thee. Now then, 
step lively.” 

Gervase, however, proceeded to show 
cause why Diggory should not step 
lively. ‘“‘Oh no, you don’t, Master 
Giles,” he said to the farmer, with a 
laugh. ‘ Pray don’t think I am going 
to take it that way.” 

“Then what way are you going to 
take it, my lad?” 

“Man to man with the bare knuckles 
if I take it at all.”’ 

“Then by God you shall!” The 
farmer suddenly flung off his coat. 
‘“ But you don’t know what you are out 
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for, young fellow. A bit o’ whipcord will 
come a lot kinder to you than these ten 
commandments 0’ mine.” 

“| think I’ll risk that,’”’ said Gervase 
modestly. 

The farmer rolled up his sleeves, dis- 
closing a pair of mighty arms. “ I’m 
the man,” he said, “‘ who pretty nigh 
killed Job Nettle in the fight at Lich- 
field twenty year ago. They talk about 
it to this day. And I reckon, young 
fellow, I'll pretty nigh kill you. There 
was never none as could stand against 
Gideon Partlet as ever I heard tell of. 
Did you, Diggory, ever hear o’ such?” 

“Naw,” said Diggory,‘ naw, I nivver.” 

And the eyes of Diggory began to 
start in anticipation. 


(To be continued) 


REPRIEVE—AND ROSES 


EAK as a cat! 


But the horrible dread is past ; 


I am free of the clutch of Death. 
I am here in the exquisite living streets at last, 
I—it is J that am drawing glorious breath. 


Faltering, frail, and slow, 


My shaken steps may go ; 


But the blood in me dances, dances, the soul of me sings 
For joy of the jostling passers-by, the beauty of men and things. 


There ! 


What a shy, sweet look she gave ! 


As she passed me, under the furtive hat 


Guessing, she felt, she shared my joy: for that 
I am hers, her lover and slave. 
For I carry the tale of the weary week upon week 
Tossed in the hideous bed,— 
I carry it here in my pale and sunken cheek, 
In my frail and faltering tread : 
And that shy, sweet look—I know, I know what it softly said. 


“Roses! A penny for three! ”’ 


The voice is young and clear : 


As she turns and holds them near, 
The scent of them subtly steals 
Its message to heart and brain, 
And the blood of me dancing, dancing, feels 


How glorious to live again ! 


To be free of the papered walls with their tedious stare, 
And the swathe of the curséd sheet 


Round hot and restless feet, 


And the window’s glare : 


To be walking, here, in the live, full, throbbing street, 


With a bunch of roses near. 
I’d give you a golden pound, if I had it, for one, my dear ! 


A penny ? 


ADA BARTRICK-BAKER. 
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By FW: 


PLENDID force, 


police!” reiterates 


“ae 


the 
Mr. 


Charles Hawtrey in A 
Message from Mars, 
and “Splendid force, 


the police!” is the cry 
echoed by every foreigner 
who visits this country. 
We Britishers make no brag of the 
fact, but we bow our acknowledgments 
of the compliment, graciously admitting 
that in this, as in most other matters, 
we are ahead of the universe in general. 

In this respect we somewhat resemble 
the Salvation Army orator at the corner 
of the street. ‘‘ Oh, dear friends,”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Come and be saved! 
Come and be saved, like what we are.”’ 

“ "Ow d’yer know you're saved ? ”’ 
came the voice of the scoffer 
from the background. 

“We admit it,’’ was the re- 
sponse of the undaunted orator. 
And so it is with us when we 
receive a compliment on the 
score of our police. 

I have heard it said that the 
hall-mark of an author’s worth 
comes when he is caricatured. 
The caricature at least implies 
recognition. Has there ever, I 
wonder, been a person so widely 
caricatured as the policeman ? 
In every harlequinade he is 
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the butt. In most melodramas he is 
the comic man. Even Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, in his “Sherlock 
Holmes ’”’ romances, leaves him lag- 
ging, slow-footed and slow-witted, in 
the rear of the amateur and therefore 
super-’tec, 

So far as I am aware, the “‘ bobby ”’ 
has not yet found his literary champion. 
The soldier and the sailor have their 
laureates. Someone has written ‘“ The 
Fireman’s Wedding ’’—I cannot recall 
his name—and I remember in my boy- 
hood reading a novel called Fighting 
the Flames. But where is the poet of the 
police ? Gilbert gave us a skit on the 
force in his Pirates of Penzance, but 
his police were as great a parody as his 
pirates, and his sergeant was a diminu- 
tive specimen of humanity de- 
liberately intended to bear 
upon his shoulders the light- 
comedy burden of the produc- 
tion. 

Now, is this fair ? Is not the 
exclamation ‘ Splendid force, 
the police ! ’’—though that too 
was born in irony—a much 
truer interpretation of the 
general British attitude towards 
our civil guardians ? 

Did I choose to succumb to 
statistics, I could give chapter 
and verse showing the indi- 
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vidual physical measurements re- 
quired in our City, Metropolitan and 
Provincial Police and a quantity of 
other valuable information which may 
be found duly enshrined in various 
official volumes which the superin- 
tendents will scarcely let out of their 
hands for five seconds together, and 
which, for the most part, stand much 
in need of being brought up to date. 
In other words, as in most public de- 
partments, there is a good deal of red 
tape entangling the police machinery, 
and the less humble members of the 
force are expected to act in a novel 
emergency on their own responsibility 
in accordance with a code which has 
not yet been laid down. It is greatly to 
their credit that in the vast majority of 
cases they have hitherto shown them- 
selves at least equal to the occasion. 
For it must not be imagined that the 
duties of the police are as simple as they 
appear upon the surface. The man on 
point duty is kindly and obliging. He 
will direct you on your way with a 
knowledge of London as extensive and 
peculiar as that of Mr. Samuel Weller. 
He will plunge though the traffic to 
stop a runaway horse. He will dive 


into the river to rescue a would-be 
suicide. He will guide a little child, an 


old lady or a blind man safely across the 
road. He will tackle a burglar or enter 
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a blazing house. There is no danger or 
difficulty he is not prepared to deal with 
to the best of his opportunities and 
abilities at a moment’s notice. And his 
reward is mainly chaff. There is little 
glamour about a policeman’s career, 
but there are many references to the 
size of his feet. There are also numerous 
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legends as to his 
favourite diet and 
his fondness for 
cooks. Cold mut- 
ton and rabbit-pie 
are commonly al- 
leged to form his 
most cherished 
menu, white his 
partiality for sur- 
reptitious tank- 
ards of cool ale is 
the foundation of 
many a_picture- 
postcard libel. 

What is the 
basis of all this slander? Frankly, I 
give up my own conundrum. I know 
of no basis. Possibly the phenomenon 
is born of good-humour, for we all 
really admire and respect our police, 
and many a “drunk and disorderly ”’ 
will thank his captor the next morning, 
and bear him no ill-will. Every reader 
of the daily newspapers must have 
seen such instances recorded again and 
again. 

The police are in truth a very popu- 
lar body of men, and perhaps that is 
why they have so many nicknames. 
Sir Robert Peel instituted them, and 
for that reason they are commonly 
known as “ bobbies”’ and “ peelers.” 
The coarser-sounding appellations of 
“rozzer’’ and “slop’’ are more re- 
mote in derivation, but I recently un- 
earthed them with the expert assistance 
of a retired Inspector of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department, or the C. I. D., 
as it is usually termed. I am not pre- 
pared to vouch for the origin I now give 
of these slang words, but I see no cause 
tocondemn it. Upto quite recent days 
it was a custom in some industrial dis- 
tricts to pay the policeman on night 
duty a small fee to awaken workers who 
had to leave their homes early in the 
morning. Thus a constable came to 
be known as a “rouser”’ and then 
a “‘rozzer.’”’ Possibly this derivation 
will be received with scepticism by 
some of my readers, but it is the best 
I have heard. To the origin of “ slop ”’ 
I can see no objection. It is a sample of 
back-slang. Turn the word “ police ”’ 
round, and you get “ ecilop.”” The rest 
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is easy. This explanation is so simple 
that I can’t help wondering that I was 
so long puzzled by the word. Many 
examples of back-slang are far more 
obscure. It is a language of its own, and 
deserves a treatise to itself. It flourishes 
mainly in the East End of London, and 
many policemen are adept 
at it, as indeed they need to 
be. ‘‘ Kool ta sih ralloc,” 
I once heard an assistant 
in a West End tailor’s shop 
call out when a customer 
came in with a peculiarly 
resplendent fur coat. (Most 
West End clothing is made 
in the East.) The intrica- 
cies begin when abbrevia- 
tion sets in, but this especi- 
ally affects rhyming slang, 
as when half-a-crown be- 
comes “‘ ’arf-a-Oxford,”’ be- 
ing shortened from ‘‘ Oxford scholar,” 
which means a “ dollar.’’ Here again 
certain divisions of the police are per- 
fectly at home. 

Generally speaking, you will find the 
“‘ copper ’’—another nickname, but one 
which calls for no explanation here 
more noted for his commonsense than 
for his erudition, but there are linguists, 
artists, actors, painters and literary 
men in the force. In the country there 
is a policeman who has several times had 
his landscapes accepted by the Royal 
Academy. I have heard another play 
the piano and sing better than many 
a professional. I have seen verses by 
constables that I should have been 
proud to father, and I have known a 
company of ‘‘ coppers ” give a dramatic 
entertainment that would put many 
a professional show to shame. But these 
are, as I have said, exceptional cases, 
and they are the products of the leisure 
rather thanof the duty of the policeman, 
though doubtless in some districts his 
occupation is conducive to contempla- 
tivehabits. Theauthorities, too, minister 
to his recreation more than formerly. 
At many police-stations there are to 
be found libraries of excellent variety, 
together with amusements of a lighter 
order. At one station that I know of 
the click of billiard balls is persistent 
practically night and day, for the men, 
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of course, take their time off and on in 
shifts. 

A curious thing that has frequently 
struck me is that in the newspapers a 
policeman is always “ burly.” The 
force is recruited largely from the ranks 
of the military and it also contains 


many sailors, though the 
latter seem to drift more 
naturally into the fire 


brigades. But no soldier or 
sailor is ever burly to a re- 
porter until he joins the 
police. I hesitate to submit 
the suggestion that the 
adjective is based on Tenny- 
“The Lord of 
surleigh ’’’ by reason of 
that wealthy noble’s habit 
of ‘‘ walking up and pacing 
down,” but it is undoubted 
that that habit is also char- 
acteristic of the policeman on patrol. 
The state of being burly, though I am 
impertinent enough to deride it, is 
nevertheless at times a valuable asset 
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to a member of the force. On this very 
day on which I am writing I have read 
in my morning paper of a fleeing man 
who turned into a cul-de-sac, and in 
doubling back ran plump into his uni- 
formed pursuer, and was easily cap- 
tured as a result of the impact. Much 
the same thing happened in the case of 
Dougall, the Moat Farm murderer, 
who, when being taken to the Old 
Jewry police-office to answer some com- 
paratively trifling questions concern- 
ing a security he had been endeavour- 
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ing to negotiate at the Bank of Eng- 
land, bolted from Inspector Cox, darted 
into Frederick’s Place, and, finding no 
exit, turned to ‘‘ come out by that same 
door wherein he went,’ and was 
promptly floored by the human re- 
doubt against which he cannoned. 

There are advantages in bulk, there- 
fore, as well as in speed, though activity 
is cultivated by the police in many 
branches of athletics. Boxing is natur- 
ally a valuable accomplishment for a 
policeman. So is wrestling, and ju-jitsu 
has been considerably encouraged. 
Swimming is a particularly strong 
feature and one upon which the City 
police specially pride themselves. At the 
Olympic Games at Shepherd’s Bush a 
few years ago the City police also walked 
away with the honours in the tug-of- 
war, and it would be a difficult matter to 
find a body of men from which to select 
a better team. In this connection I have 
not the smallest objection to the use 
of the word “ burly.’”’ It seems the only 
one. As a contrast I may mention the 
case of a constable whom I 
once heard under cross-ex- 
amination in the country. 
He had chased and stopped 
a horse upon which his 
prisoner had endeavoured to 
escape, and the solicitor for 
the defence cast doubt on his 
ability to perform such a feat. 
“T could catch any horse in 
the first hundred yards,” was 
the constable’s retort. The 
answer has stuck in my 
memory, though it was given 
many years ago, and, curi- 
ously enough, I have never inquired 
whether the claim then put forward 
indicated exceptional speed on the 
part of the witness or a general distinc- 
tion to be drawn between the sprinting 
powers of horses and men. 

There are romances in the life of the 
policeman. There are comedies and 
tragedies. There are the mild humours 
to which I have already made reference, 
and there are the grim episodes like the 
tramcar shootings at Tottenham and 
the siege of Sidney Street. Heroism 
is merely an incident in the career of 
the policeman. It often goes unrecog- 
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nised, but the tendency nowadays is 
to reward it with some small gratuity 
or with a medal. It is, however, ex- 
pected as a part of the routine, and I 
have not so far heard of a case in which 
it was not forthcoming when called for. 
There are, nevertheless, instances in 
which the courage of the sturdiest will 
fail. I have seen an inspector crumple 
up in abject fashion at the Old Bailey 
under the most simple cross-examina- 
tion. Circumstances alter cases, and 
nerves are kittle-cattle even in the 
police. 

There was romance enough in the 
capture—one might almost call it kid- 
napping—of Jabez Spencer Balfour at 
Salta, and the rushing of him across 
South America on a railway engine until 
Inspector Froest got him safely on to a 
British ship. There was romance in 
Inspector Dew’s chase of Dr. Crippen 
across the Atlantic, while the wireless 
ticked out messages between the ships 
pursuing and pursued. There are end- 
less romances which ought to be en- 
shrined in print by more 
skilful hands than those that 
have hitherto attempted the 
task. And do not forget 
Inspector Willis’s capture of 
Whitaker Wright, when he 
risked his reputation on a 
clue and cabled to the New 
York police to arrest a man 
travelling from Havre in the 
name of Andreoni. Whitaker 
Wright, too, had pluck. He 
admitted his identity, expe- 
dited the extradition pro- 
ceedings and faced his trial 
in London. But within a few minutes 
of being found guilty and sentenced 
by Mr. Justice Bigham to seven years’ 
penal servitude, he was dead. The 
““ minions of the law ”’ were foiled, but 
Inspector Willis had added another to 
the records of smartness that are con- 
stantly being set up by the police. 

At this point I may perhaps mention 
a peculiarity of the police witness. 
He never “goes” anywhere. -~ His 
method of progress is to “ proceed.” 
It is the prisoner who “ goes,”’ and the 
wise prisoner “‘ goes quiet.” 

That there is humour in the force 
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probably goes without saying, just as 
there is humour, as well as misery, 
amongst those who come within its 
clutches. Some years ago a lady was 
brought in overnight on the common 
charge of drunkenness and incapa- 
bility. When she appeared in the dock 
the next morning and recognised the 
magistrate she genially exclaimed 
“Why, it’s old Shiel!”” A few minutes 
later, on being asked if she had any- 
thing to say in answer to the charge, 
she cried “Oh, ax my foot!” and 
threw her boot at the “ beak.’’ Such 
well-known stories of good-humoured 
and yet tragic badinage might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but let us 
take the following legend as_ being 
more intimately associated with the 
police. 

In a certain small town was a street 
undistinguished by any official title, 
but commonly known as Nebuchad- 
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nezzar Street. In patrolling this 
thoroughfare one night a young con- 
stable stumbled upon the body of a 
dead horse. As in duty bound, he made 
a written report at the “ station.” 

“Here, my lad,” said the sergeant, 
“ this isn’t the way to spell Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

“ Ain’t it, sir? ’’ queried the con- 
stable, scratching his head. ‘ Well, 
how would you spell it ? ” 

Somewhat nonplussed, but still re- 
sourceful, the sergeant replied, ‘‘ Look 
here, you’re supposed to be a young 
and intelligent officer ; go and find out 
how to spell it.”’ 

The young and intelligent officer 
withdrew, and in the course of an hour 
or so came back panting and mopping 
his brow. “It’s all right, sir,” he said. 

“What’s all right ?”’ inquired the 
sergeant. 

““ About that ’orse, sir. 
the beggar into 
‘Igh Street.”’ 

To the un- 
known author 
of this tale my 
thanks are ten- 
dered. 

Though a large 
proportion of the 
police are more 
or less illiterate, 
and, perhaps for 
that reason, the 
force is rather looked down upon by 
more cultured folk, it does neverthe- 
less afford a career for men of education 
if they will make up their minds to 
submit to the initial gruelling, for every 
member of the force must for a period 
don the constable’s uniform and go out 
into the streets on point, patrol or other 
duty. But a man of superior or clerkly 
attainments is quickly spotted by his 
senior officers and his abilities secure 
him speedy advancement, and probably 
‘“‘ plain-clothes ’’ work, with all the 
interesting possibilities pertaining to a 
position in the C.I.D. When these men 
become prominent their prospects on 
retirement are not unenviable, for they 
have their pensions, and they sometimes 
open private-inquiry offices on their 
own, thus embarking upon a business 
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for which they have already acquired 
much experience, while the wide- 
spread publicity of their names affords 
them an excellent advertisement at 
the start. 

In the case of Inspector Baker, who 
tracked down James Canham Read, the 
Southend murderer, he later applied 
for and secured the position of Chief 
Constable of the borough of Hastings. 
There he read for the Bar, and I am 
informed that he now enjoys a lucra- 
tive practice on the south-eastern 
circuit. 

And this brings me to what I cannot 
but consider a legitimate grievance of 
the police. They may have years of 
experience, yet when important Chief 
Constableships fall vacant applicants 
from their ranks are as a rule passed 
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over, usually in favour of military men. 
The military man has no acquaintance 
with police methods. He may be, and 
doubtless is, accustomed to command, 
but his ideas of command necessarily 
differ from those in vogue amongst the 
practised police. For instance, very 
little initiative is expected from the 
common soldier. He works “in squad- 
rons and platoons.’’ The policeman 
goes alone and acts alone as a rule. 
Sometimes he hunts in couples. It is 
only on special occasions that he is seen 
in company formation. His training all 
tends to self-reliance, and it is ridiculous 
to suppose that his experience and 
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ability are lower than those of a man 
drawn fresh from another and less active 
service, 

It is true that his preparation is 
brief. In the City of London, for 
instance, it only lasts a month. His pre- 
liminary qualifications, however, aresuch 
as most of us would fail to fulfil, How 
many of us stand six feet in oursocksand 
go thirty-seven inches round the chest ? 
Our knowledge of the three “r’s”’ may 
perhaps be superior, but they might not 
be of much value in capturing an un- 
educated burglar. In the City there are 
always applicants waiting for admis- 
sion to the force, and their characters 
must be above reproach. Selected 
candidates are sent for a month to the 
Probationary School at Snow Hill, 
where they engage in the arts of squad 
drill, self-defence and ambulance work. 
In the mornings they attend the police 
courts to study the methods adopted 
there, to learn how to give evidence and 
to acquire the wrinkles which such 
experience should bring. 

A considerable amount of time is also 
devoted to the geography of the City 
and its boundaries, the whereabouts of 
the hospitals, fire stations and fire 
alarm and. ambulance posts, of the 
“ greenyard ’’’ in Whitecross Street, 
which, though no longer green, is the 
City’s pound. One would hardly expect 
to find stray cattle in “‘ the one square 
mile’ at this time of day, but I am 
assured that the greenyard is still a 
necessity. 

Then the budding bobby has to take 
instruction in the various Acts of Par- 
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liament and the By-laws likely to affect 
his duties later on. After three weeks 
of such training he dons his uniform for 
the first time and at the end of his month 
is allocated to his division, and emerges, 
in company with an older officer, to 
learn his beats and other details. Thus 
he spends a second month in a semi- 
probationary sense, and thereafter is 
entitled to recognition as a fully-fledged 
P.C., with wages of {1 8s. 6d. per week, 
rising to {2 Is. 6d. in six years, at the 
end of which term he is eligible to com- 
pete by examination for promotion to 
the position of sergeant. Other grades 
may follow. 

The City police are in general a highly- 
intelligent body of men, and it seldom 
happens that the educational tests 
applied are insuperable. Moreover the 
constables are encouraged to attend 
continuation classes, and it is interesting 
to know that the London County Council 
provides such classes for the special 
instruction of the police. 

I ought to add that there is a possi- 
bility of small additions to the income 
indicated above in the form of “‘ merit ” 
money, which may be earned in a 
variety of ways and is a permanent and 
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not a fortuitous increment. At the end 
of twenty-five years an officer may 
retire on a pension equal to three-fifths 
of his pay. If he remains in the service 
for twenty-nine years the pension 
amounts to two-thirds of his pay. It 
speaks well for the vigour of the City 
police and for the respect in which 
“burliness’”’ is generally held that not 
a few of its members have been known 
to claim the two-thirds proportion. 

The policeman, then, is a skilled work- 
man. He is not merely a human sema- 
phore, set to control traffic in the streets. 
He is a guide, philosopher and friend to 
every wayfarer. He is a helmeted 
directory, frequently risking his life 
in all sorts and conditions of circum- 
stances, and he is an emergency sur- 
gical and medical man as well. He 
must pass three examinations in first 
aid to the injured, must know how to 
deal promptly with a severed artery 
or a fractured limb or skull, how to 
administer an emetic, and, in short, 
how to make himself generally indis- 
pensable to the community that em- 
ploys him. 

‘““ Splendid force, the police!’ And 
its lot is not always an unhappy one. 


F. W. SULLIVAN. 
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T was when the mountains were all veiled in snow, 
the ground stiff with ice, and not one leaf left on 
the vines, nor indeed on any tree save the fir and 
olive, that Father Aloysius had occasion to speak 
again of the Deadly Sins ; and this time he spoke 
of SLOTH, the seventh sin, or, as it is better expressed, 
Accidie, which means really more than Sloth, also 
Melancholy and Gloom and Sourness, but is com- 
monly translated Sloth, and has been called by a great 
man “ the rotten-hearted sin of Accidie.”’ 

Now Father Aloysius had need to speak of this sin 
because it was much abroad among the novices, who were very willing to lie abed 
in the morning complaining of the cold, and very loth to do any work, saying it 
was weather to sit by the fire and do nought else, adding matter of complaints as 
to the snow, and their stiff fingers and cold toes, and making wry faces over the 
meals, and being generally dejected and miserable, huddling together and shiver- 
ing in corners of the Monastery. 

So Father Aloysius got them all together in the great hall and settled himself 
by the fire and made them sit in two rows before him while he lectured them on the 
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sin of Accidie, which he could see (he said) by their blue faces and bunched 
shoulders had a hold of them all. 

For this seventh sin (said he) had an especial Devil, which was of a 
blue colour, and it is credibly asserted by many that when this particular 
blue devil commences plaguing a man (as he does plague those who fall 
into this seventh sin), he is worse than all the other devils and fiends and 
imps put together. 

Now thus (he added) do I propound Accidie; what says the Book ? 
“Cursed be he who doeth the service of God negligently,’’ and he who 
follows this sin of Accidiz doeth all things negligently, yea, with heaviness 
and unlust and carelessness and annoy. 

Saint John too saith that this Accidie is an abomination: it might be 
called the child of Wrath and Envy, for they make great bitterness in the 
heart, and from this bitterness is born Accidie; or it might be called the 
offspring of Pride, which so puffs up a man that he thinks there is no need 
for him to labour or follow goodness, and so sits him down sourly, sucking 
his thumbs and growing dismal that the world is passing him by without 
acknowledging his merits. 

Then from this Accidie and Sloth comes a yet more dreadful thing, 
nay, the most awful thing known to man, namely a disdain and a despising 
of all the things of this world, and an indifferency to all man has done, 
and may do, and an apathy towards the great graces and beauties there are 
everywhere, and, worst of all, a despair of God’s mercy and a dread of Hell, 
which last is that sin against the Holy Ghost which may not by any means 
be forgiven, and which opens a man’s heart to all the sins and evils there 
are, for he is in despair and melancholy, and, believing nothing, doth that 
which he lusts after and slips soon to perdition. And this was the sin of 
Judas. 

And he that is taken by Accidie is dull in mind and body, given to 
Ignorance, who is the mother of all harm, and to neglect and heavy slumber- 
ing, so that the days slip through his fingers as sand through an open hand, 
and return whence they came without bringing him any profit ; neither in 
this world, nor the next, for Heaven is only to be gained by much striving, 
and Paradise is for them that labour and not for idle folk. 

And sometimes it happens that a man may sink so deep in this sin that 
he take his own life, which is very unnatural and horrible to God; but more 
often they are like folk that fall into a ditch and will not make the effort 
to rise out, nay, if one help them, they fall back again and there they lie, 
while all pass them. 

Surely this is the most miserable and wretched of all the Deadly sins, 
and so the Virtue that is set against it is the highest and noblest of all the 
Virtues, namely Fortitude, or Strength, of which there are several species, 
as Magnanimity and Magnificence and Faith and Constancy. And these 
are very powerful and princely virtues, and certainly to be put before the 
other virtues, which may be set forward thus: Meekness or Humility, 
as against Superbia, or Pride; against Jnuidie, or Envy, Love and Charity ; 
against Ire or Wrath, Patience, Obedience, and Gentleness ; against Avarice, 
Generosity and Pity; against Gula,orGluttony, Temperance; against Luxuria, 
or Lust, Chastity and Poverty ; but the highest of all these remains Fortitudo, 
which (as I have said) is set against this wretched sin of Accidie. 

And at this place I will give you the story of the young man of Arles, 
which is memorable and well worthy to be preserved. 

This young man was so sunk in this seventh sin that he had no more 
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pleasure in anything, but passed his days in bitter discontent and melancholy 
self-communings. 

He was young and healthy and well-favoured, but he utterly slighted 
these blessings : he had a fine house, horses in his stables, and good food on 
his board, but he despised all of them; he had worthy friends whom he 
disdained, and he had certain talents that he ignored and left uncultivated 
and rusty. 

And there was all the world before him, and many things he might 
perform and see, but he would have none of them, but remained always 
shut within his house, lazy, idle, melancholy, and drifting towards despair. 

He wondered why he was born just to grow old and die; the world 
seemed to him very miserable, and he doubted very much of Heaven. 

For he was as one blind, yea, his soul was blind and dumb; he crept 
about the town of Arles, and saw nothing but rows of houses and common- 
place people and dirt and sorrow ; he went into the country, and saw nothing 
but these same people labouring in the fields and the poor huts in which 
they dwelt, all so dull and ugly that he returned home gloomier than 
before. He did not see the pretty maidens watering roses and carnations 
at their casement windows, he did not see the little children playing battle- 
dore and shuttlecock with little crowns of feathers (blue and red) that 
mounted up into the sunshine, nor the beautiful sleek cats on the doorsteps, 
nor the happy old women carding wool and singing hymns in praise of the 
Virgin, nor the young masons at work on the new church all flushed with 
pride, nor the artisans going home in the evenings with eager feet. 

Nor when he went into the country did he notice the fair shapes and colours 
of the trees, the crystal stream churning swiftly over the stones, the little 
flowers on the bank, the smooth white sides of the oxen drawing the plough, 
the little birds on the swaying boughs, the light and shadow of the forest. 

Nay, not for him was the magnificence of the hills, or the beauty of the 
valleys, or the glory of the changeful heavens, with the sun like red gold, 
the moon like a pearl, the stars like frozen dewdrops; to him night and 
day were light and dark, and each was more wearisome than the other. 

And so tired of life did he become, that he resolved to make an end 
of it; and one day took a piece of rope and went outside the town walls, 
and wandered along till he found a quiet spot by a little river, and there 
he put the rope round the bough of an old thorn-tree, and hanged himself. 

But the rope was too thin (he had been too lazy to search for a more 
fitting one), and broke, and down he fell among the alders, and sat there 
on the banks of the river looking up at the rope, too slothful to mend it 
or return for another. 

And when at last he took his eyes from the thorn-tree and the rope he 
perceived an angel standing upon the other side of the stream, regarding 
him keenly. 

“Good day, Messire,’’ said the angel courteously. 

Now the young man blushed a little for shame at being seen in this 
guise, for his hosen were all wrinkled, his doublet stained, the buttons off 
his cuffs and the tags off his laces, besides which his boots were broken, 
and he had not shaved for a week; natheless he answered with his usual 





apathy—‘‘ Good day.” 

“Why are you so melancholy ?”’ asked the angel. ‘“‘ And wherefore 
is this rope ? ” 

The young man made an effort and replied gloomily: ‘“ That is a rope 


to hang myself wherewith.” 
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“Why?” asked the angel (he was very beautiful to look upon, with 
bright shining clothes, and two great wings lying out ruffled on his back, 
and a crown of coloured feathers, but to the dull eyes of the young man he 
looked no more than a large kind of bird). 

Moreover, he did not wish to talk, but to roll himself up on the bank and 
sleep, and, had it been a mortal speaking, he would have been sullenly silent ; 
it being, however, an angel who was addressing him, he was impelled to some 
civility. 

“ Why, life is not worthy of being lived,”’ he said. 

“Nay,” replied the angel, ‘‘ yon are not worthy of living it.” 

“Not at all,” said the young man. “I am a very good citizen. I 
never annoy my neighbours, and I always pay the taxes. But it is a miser- 
able world, and I want to be out of it.” 

‘““ Where do you mean to go ?”’ asked the angel. 

‘““ Nowhere. I only want to be left in peace.” 

““ Heaven is for those who labour, and there is no peace in Hell, and 
very little in Purgatory,” remarked the angel thoughtfully. 

“TI do not believe,’ returned the other, “‘ in any of the three.’ 

“Then I suppose that you do not believe in me ? ” 

“Certainly not. I see you are trying to make me think you are an 
angel ; but it is all a pretence.” 

“What do you think I am?” asked the angel; he put his head on 
one side and looked at his reflection in the clear running stream. 

The young man yawned and replied very rudely: ‘I think that you 
are nothing better than a kind of bird—a common bird, but what your 
name is I have forgotten.” 

“You are, of course, quite blind,” said the angel ; “‘ you are also, I think, 
unhappy.” 

“ Naturally,” snapped the young man. “I was going to hang myself 
when the rope broke.” 

“Would you not like to be happy ?’’ asked the angel in a gentle tone. 

The young man began to sneer. ‘“ No one is happy.” 

“Then how does the world go on? Were every one like you it 
would all stop to-morrow.” 

The young man thought over that; certainly he could vaguely recall a 
vast number of people who seemed to be quite content ; he could recall 
laughter and songs, and kisses, and gay dresses—he had always called these 
people fools and these things follies ; but now, by the great goodness of God 
and because of the great joyousness radiating from the angel, he began to 
wish suddenly that he too was a fool. 

“Would you not like to be happy ?”’ repeated the angel, and he flew 
on to a bough of the thorn-tree, where the broken rope still hung, and sunned 
himself, spreading his bright wings in a great arc either side of him. 

“Yes,’”’ said the young man suddenly. ‘I should. But it is a miser- 
able world, and I can find nothing to interest me—nothing to do. Tell me 
how I may find happiness.” 

“You must search for it,” replied the angel. 

The young man was very much disappointed. “I have heard that 
answer before,’”’ he said gloomily. 

‘‘ Because it is the right and only one,”’ said the angel. 

The young man yawned. ‘“‘ You might as well set me to find the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone,”’ he remarked. 

“That is just what you should look for,” said the angel; “‘ it means 
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happiness and health and wealth and honour—it means that you will see 
everything and understand everything.” 

For a moment the sluggard was roused, then he fell again into his gloom : 
‘for no one has ever found this stone,” said he; “ is it likely I shall?” 

“‘ Not at all,’”’ smiled the angel. 

Now this annoyed the other. ‘“‘ Oh, I do not know!” he grumbled. 
‘‘ T suppose that, after all, I have as much chance as any one else.” 

By which reply he showed that he was beginning to be a little dispossessed 
of his sin of Accidie, for a few moments previously nothing could have 
aroused him to anger. 

“ Well, try,”’ suggested the angel ; “‘ it is better to be searching for what 
you will never find than to be hanging yourself on a May morning.” 

“Ts it a May morning?” asked the young man stupidly; then he 
added: ‘‘ Why do you trouble to give me advice ? ”’ 

‘‘ Because you have the most beautiful rose-tree in Arles in your garden,” 
was the reply. ‘“‘ And I and my friends have often rested there on our 
way home in the evening, so I give you this advice out of gratitude for your 
hospitality.” 

Now the young man had never noticed the rose-tree, so he said nothing, 
but sat looking foolish, and the angel lifted his head towards heaven and 
flew away and away until he was but a speck in the springtide blue. 

And the young man looked at the broken rope, and decided that it would 
be just as much trouble to get another one as to begin searching for the 
Philosopher’s Stone, and, after all, if the angel was an angel, perhaps he was 
right in what he said, and there might be such a thing as happiness. 

So he went home and made a few lazy experiments of his own, but they 
were quite foolish, and he began anew to be weary of it all, and to disbelieve 
in everything; but, on hearing some one laughing in the street, he was 
inspired to continue his search for happiness, and he went to a certain 
Alchemist who lived in that town and hired himself out to him as an assistant, 
so that he might learn the practical parts of this science. 

Now this Alchemist had been searching for the Philosopher’s Stone 
for fifty years, and had spent many thousands of crowns on his experi- 
ments ; he had travelled in Persia, India, Arabia and Palestine in search of 
the great secret, and spoken with many learned and famous men, Magi, 
Jews and Magicians. 

But none of them had the secret, or, if they had, would not part with 
it; so the Alchemist returned to his native town and worked by himself, 
and for his living he engraved gems and silver, and sold perfumes and lotions, 
and painted pictures to be set in rare and costly books. 

Now he had lately lost his assistant, who had left him to go on his travels, 
and he took my young sluggard because he offered to serve without any 
wage. ' 

And so they worked together at the furnaces and retorts, mixing the 
metals, melting, refining, separating and combining, and the young man 
became interested and almost glad to be alive. 

For the old Alchemist told him many strange things, and for himself 
he began to notice the colour and flash of jewels, the hardness and shape, 
the feel and sparkle of them, the scent and sweetness of the clear green 
essences, the crystal-clear perfumes, the white milk lotions all in their 
bottles, slender, squat or oblong, standing in rows on the Alchemist’s shelf— 
he learnt to understand the excitement of the long hours of waiting beside 
the furnace, burning deep-coloured like a red rose or clear like a red diamond, 
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and he began to know the delights of poring over the great old books where 
the ancient masters had hidden their learning. 

But he was still a victim of Accidie ; never could he quite believe that 
there really was such a thing as the Philosopher’s Stone (though again and 
again the Alchemist had told him that there was no use in even beginning 
to look for it without Faith, fortified by Contemplation and Prayer), and still 
he had his moments of gloom and melancholy and despair, when he wished 
that he had hanged himself as he had meant to. 

And often his Master would find him asleep by the furnace with the fire 
gone out, and many times he would refuse to get up in the mornings, or 
sit idle all day sucking his thumbs. 

But the Alchemist bore all this, because he paid him no wage. 

Now there was a certain book, the leaves of which were of wood, and the 
covers of which were of pierced brass, and within it were most marvellous 
pictures made with a reed-pen, and coloured with bright colours, and this 
book had been given to the Alchemist by a certain Jew, to whom he had 
once done a service, and this Jew had told him the book contained full direc- 
tions for making the Philosopher’s Stone—but there was no writing in it, 
only symbols and pictures, so that the meaning was mighty difficult to 
unravel: yet the Alchemist thought that he had done it, only was his labour 
made useless because certain pages of the book were missing, and could 
by no means be found, though he had searched all the world for them. 

Now soon after the young man had begun to practise Alchemy there 
came a stranger to the house of the Alchemist, and desired to see the Master. 

He was a very sober person, decently clad in green, and was thought 
to be a customer for gems or perfumes ; but proved to be no such thing, for 
when he was alone with my Alchemist he says very quietly: ‘‘ Have you a 
certain fair book, very old and large and gilded ? And has it leaves of wood, 
on which are certain pictures done with a reed-pen and admirably coloured ? ”’ 

“Surely,” replied the Alchemist, beginning to tremble with excitement ; 
“and these same pictures are no less than directions for the Magnum Opus, 
if a man could unravel the meaning, which, to wit, I think I have done, 
but alack, there are some leaves missing.” 

“Exactly,” said the stranger, and he took from the breast of his robe 
four leaves of wood, covered with fair and shining figures. ‘‘ Here are the 
remaining pages of that delicate and precious book, and when you have 
the magistry of them, then you will have discovered the great secret for 
which you have so cheerfully and willingly laboured.” 

And at this the Alchemist began to weep and cry for joy, and begged to 
know who his benefactor was—if he was some great wizard such as Virgilius ? 

““T am,” said the other, “‘ no less,’’ and with that left, while the Alchemist, 
all in an amazement, went up to his laboratory and set the missing pages in 
the book and began to study the problem of them. 

And this he now soon mastered, discovering the prima materia, the agents 
he must use, the transmutations and the projections he must proceed to. 

Yet for a week he laboured, and there was no result in the vessels ; then 
he applied himself to Prayer, and again set to work. 

And presently he found in one of the vessels a strange stone, no larger 
than a nut, transparent and of a pale brimstone colour, and of smooth 
texture and a shining look, and this they wrapped in a piece of wax, and put 
in a crucible with two pounds of lead, and this crucible was set on the fire, 
and all night the Alchemist and the young man worked the bellows and 
prayed. 
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And towards the morning the crucible made a hissing sound, and, on taking 
it off the fire and looking in, they found it was full of a seething metal of the 
fairest colours possible, and they poured out this aurified lead on to a slab 
of pure clean alabaster, where it flashed into a green tint, then settled into 
the hue of a lively red, the colour of fresh blood. With that they poured 
it again into an ingot and left it to cool, and, on presently looking at it, 
they found it to be a bar of the most splendid shining gold. 

So, after praising God, they ran off with this ingot (still warm), and 
showed it to a goldsmith, who put it to all the tests and pronounced it the 
finest gold in the world. 

“We have found the Philosopher’s Stone,” said they to each other, and 
they went home, and, again following the directions, produced another piece 
of that excellent yellow and transparent substance, half of which they pro- 
jected on to a cup of base metal, which changed to pure gold with a small 
ruby in the bottom, made by the great strength and virtue of this wonderful 
stone. 

And the other half they dissolved with aqua-fortis, and it turned into a 
medicine the colour of honey and exceedingly sweet, and so strong that 
garnets, corals and silver-leaf being put therein, did dissolve to their natural 
tinctures. 

Now this medicine, being tasted, proved to be a most powerful remedy, 
and cured them of all their pains and fatigues, and put new life into them. 

So they ran to a neighbour who was ill of a dropsy and gave him to drink 
of the medicine, and he straightway recovered. 

Now were they aware that they had really discovered that most noble 
substance which was also the Elixir of youth as well as capable of turning 
into the finest gold all baser metal. 

This was a secret that must be very jealously kept, for it was obvious 
that if they made their discovery publicly known the King or some great 
one would seize them and keep them in durance, where they would be forced 
to use their knowledge for his benefit, as had indeed happened many times 
before to unfortunate alchemists. 

On the other hand, if they remained in Arles, practising and saying 
nothing, the secret would surely get abroad through gossip, and they were 
equally sure to be murdered and robbed by some profane person who lusted 
for gold. 

So they resolved to give out that their experiments had failed, and that 
they were going on their travels in further search of the great secret ; and 
thus they would settle in some foreign land, and enjoy their discovery, pro- 
tecting themselves by saying that their wealth was natural wealth. And 
the Alchemist, who was a very pious, holy and charitable man (else he would 
never have accomplished the Magnum Opus, for its achievement is not 
given to carnal-minded or common people), intended to endow seven hospitals, 
seven churches and seven schools, together with a charnel-house, all built 
new from the ground, to the glory of God. 

And the ingot of gold and the gold cup with a ruby in the bowl (as the 
pearl is within the shell of the oyster) he gave to a poor little church that 
had no treasures. 

Then did these two put their affairs in order and sell up their goods and 
make their preparations for leaving their country. 

Now as the Alchemist had never been rich, and the young man’s estate 
had decayed through his sloth and neglect, or had been dissipated by fools 
and stolen by knaves owing to his indifferency and apathy, they found, on 
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putting their resources together, that they had but very little money with 
which to start on their travels and to set up a new laboratory, so they resolved 
once more to manufacture some portions of that noble and excellent sub- 
stance before they started; they calculated that, if they obtained three 
pieces the size of a small apple, it would be sufficient for twenty tons of gold. 

So they again followed the directions of the book, and produced the three 
stones ; twoof which they put by in a neat box of cedar-wood, and the third 
they divided, and cast a portion of it, the size of a coriander seed, into the 
crucible with lead. 

Now the Alchemist being on in years and fatigued, made a medicine of 
the rest of this portion (as they had done before) and drank it ; soon after 
he fell into a sweet sleep, and my young man was left alone to watch the 
furnace. 

As he sat there, in the silence and loneliness, this miserable sin of Accidte, 
from which he had never been quite free, came upon him strongly ; he wished 
he was in bed, instead of tending the furnace ; he wished he could lead his old 
lazy life, instead of undertaking travels to a foreign country, where doubtless 
there would be perils and fatigues to be endured. 

As for the Philosopher’s Stone, he began to doubt that they had really 
discovered it—was it not all perhaps a delusion ? Had that really been gold ? 
—and, if so, how were they sure that they would ever find it again ? 

So he took down the book and the cedar-wood box containing the 
portions of the stone, and seated himself by the furnace and looked from 
one to another, struggling with his doubts and his sloth. 

Now at this moment there entered the room a person well known to 
those who follow Accidie, and very familiar to my young man, 1.e. the Blue 
Devil, who is the captain of a band of smaller blue devils very little better 
than himself. 

The young man had not seen him for a long time, not since he had met 
the angel by the thorn-tree, and he was very displeased to see him now. 

He was certainly very ugly ; his feet turned backwards, he had a great 
hump on his back, his eyes were set crooked so that he could never see things 
straight, and covered by thick black glasses so that he could never see things 
clear. 

He took the stool in the corner, he looked at the furnace, at the book, 
and the cedar-wood box. ‘‘ What a waste of time!’ he remarked. 

“No,” said the young man. “I am making gold.” 

The Blue Devil laughed. ‘‘ You had better go to bed,” he replied. 

The young man shook his head. ‘ No,” he said. ‘‘ I have found the 
Philosopher’s Stone, and soon I shall find happiness—as the angel told me.” 

‘‘ There are no angels,” remarked the Blue Devil. 

The young man continued, trying not to notice his visitor: ‘‘I believe 
this book—and the evidences of these pieces of stone.” 

“ How silly!” said the Blue Devil. ‘‘ [he book is but a collection of 
Jargon, and the stone is just a compound of mercury and sulphur.” 

The other doubtfully opened the book, and certainly the pictures looked 
very dull and stupid ; he opened the box, and certainly the stones appeared 
very dull and ordinary. ‘‘ But we made gold and a ruby and a wonderful 
medicine,” he objected. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” said the Blue Devil. ‘‘ You lost your head, 
and did not know what you were looking at.” 

‘“ But the goldsmith and the man with the dropsy ? ”’ 

“‘ They were fools like yourself,’’ replied the Blue Devil ; ‘‘ and remember 
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the gold was given away (if you had tried to buy something with it you would 
have soon seen if it was good gold or not) ; and, as for the sick man, he was 
probably not sick at all.” 

“ Probably you are quite right,”’ sighed the young man. “ Meanwhile, 
I ought to look to the fire; I see it is going out. Would you put on some 
more coal?” 

“Not I,” said the Blue Devil with a sneer. ‘‘ Why should I get up from 
this chair where I am moderately comfortable to stoke that furnace when I 
know there is no good coming from it ? ” 

The young man yawned seven times, and it is a well-known thing that 
he who yawns seven times gives the Blue Devil great power over him. 

So that the fiend spoke again at once, and quite briskly: ‘“‘ Why do you 
stay here enduring all this discomfort and misery, when you might have 
been comfortably hanged long ago ? You know that there is nothing in any 
of it—there is no Philosopher’s Stone and no Elixir of youth and no happi- 
ness—why do you give yourself all these fatigues ?”’ 

“ But I promised the Alchemist,’’ murmured the young man. 

The Blue Devil soon disposed of that objection. “‘ The Alchemist is 
either a fool who is cheating himself or a knave who is cheating you—come, 
put an end to it. You know that you decided long ago that life was not 
worth living.” 

So saying, he produced a nice long coil of rope and fixed it to a strong 
nail on the wall, and up got my young man, overcome by this dreadful sin 
of Accidie, and stuck his head in the noose ; but the Blue Devil had been too 
lazy to make the noose the right length, and so the young man stood with 
his feet on the ground, and, being too slothful to move, in that position went 
to sleep. 

Now he had placed on the edge of the furnace the book and the cedar- 
wood box, and the Blue Devil, as he slouched away, gave them a shove and 
both fell into the furnace, where they were burnt to cinders, which furnace, 
soon after growing cold, the transmutation in the crucible was spoilt. 

And so what did my Alchemist find in the morning ? 

That this excellent secret was for ever lost ! 

The furnace out—the lead unchanged in the vessel—and in the ashes the 
brass covers of the book and the scorched remains of that precious substance. 

And by the wall the young man standing asleep, his head hanging in 
the noose. 

Now the Alchemist was a good, holy and patient man (or, as I have 
said, he could never have followed this profession) ; but, once he had grasped 
what had happened, he did not hesitate a moment. 

He looked at the nail ; he drove it farther in with a blow from the heel 
of his shoe, then he lowered the knot and tightened up the rope. 

And so my sluggard was hanged in earnest. 

After this the Alchemist gathered up the available crowns and calmly 
went off to another country, where he recommenced his labours without an 
assistant. 

And after a few years Virgilius again came to his aid, and he rediscovered 
that marvellous stone, and died a holy man. 





This is the end of these stories of the Seven Deadly Sins ; there are others 
to be told of the Ten Commandments, which, said Father Aloysius, are 
interesting, but greatly tax both power and intelligence to deal with. 

MARJORIE BOWEN. 




















MAY be that when 
these comments are 
being read, Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s Pygma- 
lion will still be 
playing to tremen- 
dous audiences at His 
Majesty’s Theatre ; it 
may have been withdrawn. It may be 
that the novelty of seeing Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as a Cockney flower-girl and 
the obvious funniments of the play will 
have won success for it ; it may be that 
the average playgoing man, who is 
usually accompanied to the playhouse 
by one or other of his women-folk, will 
fight shy of letting her listen to a hideous 
expletive which he would consider an 
insult if spoken in her presence in pri 
vate life. It is impossible to foretell 
these things. It is purely a matter of 
personal opinion. 





AN UNPRINTABLE EPITHET 
THE SECRET of the climax of Pyg- 


malion was well kept, and the adjective 

around which the farcical comedy was 

written came upon the first-night 

audience with all the force of a surprise. 

It had that much in its favour—but it 

was an effect that could not be repeated. 

Each succeeding audience knew what 

was coming, and must have waited for 

ee it with either a keen anticipation of a 
ee ere eee new thrill or a shuddering expectancy. 


As Mamie in “ Broadway Jones,” which emigrated from oc : a : 
» iS Peinas af Wikate to tae Lyons. Shuddering expectancy ’’ may sound 
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MISS NANCY PRICE, 
Appearing in ‘‘ The Holy City,” a Scriptural play, at the Comedy Theatre. 


squeamish, exaggerated. But consider. 
A foul expression, however coarse, 
spoken in a sudden outburst of anger, 
is one thing. It is probably unpre- 
meditated, the company small, and the 
atmosphere heated and appropriate. 
But here we have the foulness of set 
purpose—not in a drama of realism, 
calling for gramophonic accuracy, but 
in a farce, a piece of laughter ; carefully 
led up to by various earlier references 
and allusions showing the craft of the 
practised dramatist working to his 
coup de théatre. The“ exposition ”’ was 
as mathematical as anything of Sar- 
dou’s, the “‘ preparation’”’ as crafty. 


The character of Henry Higgins, the 


well-bred but volcanic professor given 
to violent speech, was so devised that 
it should make inevitable the outburst 
of Eliza Doolittle, the Tottenham Court 
Road flower-girl. There was absolutely 
no other reason why this expert of 
phonetics should be foul-mouthed. On 
the contrary, an existence given over to 
the study of language would, one thinks, 
have led him to a meticulous choice of 
words. Surgeons do not lard their lay 
conversations with analogies drawn 
from the dissecting-table. But in order 
that at the end of the third act Eliza 
should blurt out naturally the word in 
question, we had it dinned into our ears 
previously that Higgins was given to 
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MISS EILEEN CLANFORD 
As Hattie Deverell in ‘‘Peggy and Her Husband” lately at the Royalty. 


the use of this very adjective—so that 
we might be persuaded that Eliza, long 
after she had been reformed from a 
guttersnipe into a mincing speaker of 
polite conversation, should, in the most 
unlikely place, casually use it uninten- 
tionally to shock the other characters 
in the play and provide an effective 
‘ situation.” 


JEJUNE JOCULARITY 


IT IS not out of perspective to de- 
vote the best part of a criticism of 
Pygmalion to the one point round which 
the play was obviously written. With- 
out it, the play would have had little 


reason for existence. The expletive 
was dragged in out of its environment. 
It was dragged in to secure a double- 
barrelled emphasis. Not only did Eliza 
use it; it was used, also, by a stupid 
young middle-class woman who, want- 
ing to be “‘in the movement,” and 
thinking that the word was dernier cri 
in smart society, spoke it quite un- 
necessarily in her “ exit speech ’’—in 
exactly the same manner as the charac- 


ters of old-fashioned melodrama had 
some high-falutin’ phrase to “ take 


them off.”’ 

Pygmalion lacked all subtlety, grada- 
tion and persuasiveness. Its fun was 
mainly of the Gilbertian type, resting 
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MISS STELLA BURNAND, 


Playing at the Adelphi in 


Lallie Charles. 








MISS ISOBEL ELSOM 


As Doris in ‘‘ After the Girl” 
at the Gaiety. 
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Neame. 


MISS GERTRUDE 
ROBINS. 


The young actress- 
playwright whose 
‘“‘Loving as We 
Do” forms part of 
the programme of 
Miss Horniman’s 
season at the 
Coronet. 





upon the ludicrous effect of inappro- 
priate speech. Eliza giving forth plati- 
tudes, carefully placing her “ h’s ”’ and 
manipulating her vowels, was a figure 
of commonplace farce. There were 
interludes of the higher Shaw—dis- 
cussions in his better manner, and there 
was one character, Doolittle the dust- 
man, father of Eliza, almost in the 
author’s best vein, quite a delightful 
creation, wholly unreal, but deliciously 
amusing. In the main, however, save 


for these splashes of philosophical ver- 
bosity, almost any hack dramatist could 
have invented and written Pygmalion. 
It was all so very obvious in conception. 
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It dealt entirely with  externals. 
Merely once again the trite theme of the 
making of a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 


Has His MAJESTY’S MADE A MISTAKE ? 


HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE and Sir 
Herbert Tree carry on the grand tra- 
ditions of Irving’s Lyceum of the early 
and middle periods—with an additional 
eclecticism. The playhouse is the first 
English playhouse in the world, and Sir 
Herbert is the lineal descendant of a 
great dynasty of actor-managers. He 
succeeds to the purple of Kean, 
Macready, Garrick and Irving, though 
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MISS MARGARET ‘ 
HALSTAN, 


Who will embark on the manage- 
ment of a West End theatre shortly. 


unlike any of them he has always 
sought to be in the vanguard of pro- 
He has been prominent in the 
army of modernism, as well as the flag- 
bearer of the classics. In such a 
splendid policy, mistakes are sometimes 
inevitable. It was worthy to wish to 
have Shaw represented at His Majesty’s, 
for Shaw is one of the greatest forces in 
the modern English theatre. It was 
sheer bad luck that it was such bad 
Shaw. 

Sir Herbert played the character of 
Higgins almost perfectly, and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell made Eliza as possible 
as could be. Mr. Edmund Gurney, 
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as Doolittle the dustman, had the best 
part in the piece, and he extracted 
from it every atom of the humour 
with which Mr. Bernard Shaw had 
endowed it. 


THE INIMITABLE CHARLES 


MR. CHARLES HAWTREY year by 
year becomes more finished, more 
adroit, more graphic and more perfect. 
The polish of his technique grows more 
and more silken. He continues to in- 
crease the effect he gains with, appar- 
ently, less and less effort. He is able to 
send to the audience by means so 
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MISS DOROTHY MINTO 
In ‘* Things We'd Like to Know” at the Apollo Theatre. 


delicate as to seem almost telepathic 
every nuance of the emotion supposed 
to be felt by the character he is repre- 
senting, every thought supposed to be 
in the character's mind. Dramatists 
writing for Mr. Hawtrey need never be 
worried because soliloquy is forbidden. 
He can project a motive without the aid 
of the spoken word. He is, in many 
respects, the superior of any of his pre- 
decessors in light comedy. Sir Charles 
Wyndham never had his extraordinary 
restraint, his marvellous capacity for 
producing a vivid effect by means so 
quiet as to appear almost non-existent. 
In none of the records of Charles 
Matthews is there any indication of this 


reticence. None of the great comedians 
I have seen possesses it. 


PuTTING IN His Own ITALIcsS 


THIS UNIQUE quality was more 
apparent in Things We'd Like to Know, 
at the Apollo Theatre, than in any pre- 
vious work of Mr. Hawtrey—prominent 
as it has always been. Here was no 
roaring farce; Mr. Monckton Hoffe, 
the author, gave the actor only the 
slightest opportunity to impress him- 
self—indeed, in the hands of even an 
exceptionally able artist the character 
of Richard Gilder must have been sub- 
ordinate. Mr. Hawtrey made it the 
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part of the piece by the sheer force of 
personality working through a tech- 
nique which has the exquisite quality of 
never being shown. There is no actor 
upon our stage to-day exemplifying to 
the same extent the axiom that the 
highest art is that which conceals art. 
The actor comes upon the stage and 
says something which when read would 
seem commonplace, but which, as he 
says it, conveys a volume of meaning. 
We know what is indicated by the 
phrase that an artist acts with “ inten- 
tion.’’ It means, so to speak, italicising 
the words of the author or the meaning 
underneath those words. Well, Mr. 
Hawtrey has more “ intention’ than 
any of his contemporaries, and, seem- 
ingly, has less. 


A DELIGHTFUL LIMITATION 


MR. HOFFE’S comedy was delight- 
fully fresh and original, but not quite 
convincing. It was real comedy and 
had little of farce—but it was not 
quite actual. And yet it could not be 
catalogued as “artificial ’’ comedy, a 
term which has a shade of meaning of its 
own, although it is difficult to describe. 
Mr. Hawtrey’s character of Gilder was 
that of a young, spruce, well-groomed 
man who had the gift of real poetry, 
“big’’ poetry. But, naturally, that 
brought no grist to the mill, and he 
had ceased years ago to try to live by 
it. At present he is a member of a 
firm of ‘‘ commission agents ’’—book- 
makers—on the point of bankruptcy. 
How, then, does the actor present him ? 
Not long-haired, with a low collar and a 
loose tie, but as the ordinary, well- 
dressed man about town. For Mr. 
Hawtrey—and here we have to define 
his art more closely—is not a delineator 
of types, but of emotions, funny or 
serious. One character played by him 
is very like another character. He does 
not impersonate an individuality, he 
expresses feeling. He does not get into 
the character’s skin, he makes the 
character fit his own skin. Therefore; 
it is not in this respect that he is a great 
actor, for the all-round great actor im- 
personates as well as reflects. The 
inability to do this is one of Mr. Haw- 
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trey’s limitations. His greatness lies in 
the quality of which I have already 
written. 


THINGS WE FounpD IT HARD TO BELIEVE 


MR. HOFFE spoiled the persuasive- 
ness of his play by making the common 
little girl-typist too common. When 
the betting agents passed off Dorothy 
Geddes as the author of Gilder’s poems 
in order to enlist the patronage and 
material aid of Lord Glandeville in ex- 
ploiting her, it was difficult to believe 
that the cultured, though plutocratic, 
peer could have been hoodwinked. The 
idea is that Glandeville would have 
remained cold had he been told that 
Gilder was the poet, but that his pas- 
sion for the discovery of genius and his 
penchant for acting as the fairy god- 
father to any real artistic “‘ find ’’ would 
lead him—if the genius were an un- 
tutored girl—to take steps of financial 
benefit to the book-making firm of 
Wilberforce and Company. It was ex- 
plained to him that their real sym- 
pathies were with literature, and that 
betting was only a necessary and un- 
pleasant means of money-getting. As 
they were not quite the usual type of 
bookmaker—one being a poet, another a 
journalist, another a retired colonel—it 
was not so difficult for him to believe 
this. Consequently, he formed and 
subsidised that highly prosperous enter- 
prise, the Lotus Publishing Company. 

We may, at this time of day, leave 
the story at that. It was a bright and 
amusing little story, humorously, often 
wittily, told. It had the advantage of 
that perfect acting which is the general 
rule in modern comedy in central Lon- 
don. Miss Dorothy Minto played with 
much spirit, although a little too great 
a shrewishness, the character of Miss 
Geddes, and Mr. Lyston Lyle, Miss 
Helen Haye, and the other members of 
the company could hardly have been 
improved upon. 


A Histrionic “ Hat Trick” 


I TAKE it that a real record has 
been created this season by three plays 
which, announced to be withdrawn 
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upon a certain date, took on a new 
lease of life and continued merrily in 
existence for some considerable time 
after they should have been in the ewig- 
keit, the provincial tour or the repertory 
theatre. First of all came Magic, Mr. 
Chesterton’s elusive and fascinating dis- 
cussion at the Little; then Peggy and 
Her Husband, Mr. Keating’s comedy 
which the Royalty management be- 
lieved was such a “ frost’ that they 
published the fact that they had “‘ made 
a mistake ’’—the cleverest of manage- 
ments may do this—and that it would 
be withdrawn within the week of its 
production; and Diplomacy, which, 
having beaten any previous revival in 
length of run, had its “ last nights ’”’ 
heralded at Wyndham’s, but remained 
such an “ obstinate ’’’ success that it 
was transferred, minus Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier, and, therefore, lacking one of 
its main attractions, to the Prince of 
Wales’s. 


WHAT CAUSES*A PLAY TO GO? 


I THINK that no such series as this 
has occurred before in the history of the 
English stage. Very few and far be- 
tween have been the isolated instances 
of the prolongation of a “‘run”’ after the 
end was publicly announced—and even 
these single examples might be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. But a trio 
of such rarities is, as I have said, a 
record, It suggests a change in the 
public outlook. A play, supposed to be 
a failure, used to be taboo for that 
reason. Sheeplike, the public kept away 
from anything labelled “ no good.”” For 
this reason, many an unsuccessful play 
has been ‘‘ boomed ”’ as a success, and 
retained for a considerable period at a 
big loss, in order that the idea might be 
spread that it had “‘ caught on,’’ and so 
eventually it might catch on in reality. 
There is the classic example of money 
being refused night after night at the 
doors of a practically empty house, so 
that it might become the general im- 
pression that the play was a great 
“draw ’’—a ruse which actually suc- 
ceeded, as such pluck deserved to 
succeed, 
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But now the public is more inclined 
to judge for itself. The “ last nights ” 
being announced, that portion of the 
public which thinks that the piece 
might attract it hurries to see it before 
it is withdrawn, and gradually the 
eddies spread, and the great body of 
playgoers makes up its mind that the 
fare offered is worth a trial. Thus it 
was with Magic and Peggy—Diplomacy, 
of course, belongs to another category, 
for it had already enjoyed a triumphal 
success on its revival, and its continua- 
tion was due to the fact that the state- 
ment that it would shortly be with- 
drawn made the vast numbers who had 
postponed their patronage, or had been 
unable hitherto to obtain seats, come 
in before it was too late... 


THE CHANCES IN MOvING EAST 


ANOTHER OUITE unusual event was 
the transference of Broadway Jones 
from the fashionable Prince of Wales’s 
to the democratic Lyceum, the cast 
remaining the same. Broadway Jones 
was a farce, not a melodrama, and this 
in itself constituted a striking change in 
policy on the part of the Lyceum direc- 
torate. Mr. Sevmour Hicks and Miss 
Ellaline Terriss are naturally at home 
anywhere, from the Coliseum to the 
Vaudeville—an arena to a pill-box, and 
can attune their methods to any au- 
dience. The interesting point arose: 
Is there a “‘ popular ’’ West-end London 
public for farce? There should be, 
judging from the way the shilling pit 
and sixpenny gallery “eat ’”’ the low 
comedian’s funniments in melodrama. 
Broadway Jones was certainly pecu- 
liarly adapted to a big theatre and an 
unsophisticated audience—it was so 
very bustling, so very free from the 
more delicate shades of humour. But 
it would be an interesting experiment to 
move many other fashionable successes 
from the high-priced theatres to a 
“‘ popular ’’ house such as the Lyceum, 
to discover whether the choice of His 
Majesty’s, the St. James’s, Daly’s, the 
Garrick would be endorsed by the five- 
shilling stallites and the frequenters of 
the shilling pit. 
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Dack-Char 


BY A-E- James 
Ithistrated hy Norah Schieget 


[See Cobured Fonsispiece) 


OBY is Judy’s bro- 
ther. I am Punch, 
and Judy is Judy. 

The morning before the 

Cranford wedding I rang 

up Judy. 

“Good morning,” quoth 
I. “I did ring up before, 
but a male voice answered, so I rang 
off.”’ 

“Why?” asked Judy. (Judy is 
not really stupid, but she does not 
always appreciate my particular style of 
humour.) 

‘I always do. 
husbands and fathers who I am. 
so sordid.” 

“Tsee. And what happens when the 
butler answers the telephone ? ”’ 

“ Clever women,” I said without heat, 
“are the greatest curse of modern 
civilisation—are you there? Oh, I 
thought you might have rung off. What 
I really wanted to say was, what about 
this wedding? Not that anything 
would induce me to go, of course, after 
the way I’ve been treated—I have loved 
that girl with a passion which can only 
end with my life.” 

“And I,” said Judy, “‘ have loved 
that man with a passion which can only 
end with my death.” 

This I decided to treat asa joke. No 
self-respecting Englishman permits him- 
self to believe that any girl has ever 
loved another. 

“ There is,’”’ I continued, ‘‘ another 






I hate explaining to 
It’s 


reason why I should absent myself. I 
told them to send my wedding present 
all ready packed in a plain box so that I 
could just slip in a card and send it off. 
It came. I slipped in the card and sent 
it off. I have received no acknowledg- 
ment. I now remember that a pair of 
re-soled boots were due back that very 
morning, and—well, if my suspicions are 
correct, Bedlam and the grave alone 
remain open to me.”’ 

“ Horrible! And 
knowledged it ? ” 

“ True,”’ I hastened to add, “ I only 
sent the parcel off last night, but—now 
really, Judy—what an example to the 
operator! ... Nothing, however, would 
induce me to patronise their beastly 
show ... what’s that ? you are going ? 
. . . Why on earth didn’t you say so ? 
well then, I'll call for you at two, and— 
what? going to be a_ bridesmaid ? 
Then I shan’t come! No, I shall not! 
Nothing would induce—unless they'll 
let me be best man—or is it too late ?... 
Oh I see; Phyllis is to be bridesmaid— 
well, why don’t you speak more clearly ? 
I’m afraid I can never marry you unless 
you learn to. No, that’s not a pro- 
posal—just a reflection. . . . Then I'll 
meet you outside the church at two.” 


she hasn’t ac- 


At two o’clock we converged upon the 
church door from opposite directions. 

““ Mong Jew—as we say in France— 
you are looking jolly! What shall I do 
about my face? I started to smile 
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much too soon, and it aches like any- 
thing—I shall have to go home and take 
the stiffness out with Elliman’s! ‘Oh, 
hear, the band is playing—b-r-r-r-m-— 
the Wedding Glide—oh honey.’ ” 

“ Be quiet,” said Judy, “‘ or you'll go 
home with nurse; and you can’t have 
those, they’re for us—the men have to 
have white heather—don’t let him have 
it, Phyllis!’’ Bridesmaid Phyllis re- 
treated up the aisle with her basket. 
“But I want both!” I whispered 
fiercely, “‘ the flowers are pretty and the 
heather’s lucky—I will have both. 
Above all things—I do not wish to 
threaten—but, above all things, let us 
avoid a vulgar fracas—thank you, 
Phyllis. Where shall we sit ?”’ 

Judy wished to sit on the right, 
whence she could annihilate the bride- 
groom with a haughty stare ; whereas I 
wanted a seat on the left, in order to 
wring the bride’s heart with a nerveless 
smile. So we separated and stared at 
each other balefully across the aisle 
throughout the service. I felt that she 
was only getting her deserts when 
through some muddle the happy couple 
returned with the bridegroom on the 
wrong side and she was thwarted after 
all. 

When it was all over and we met 
outside watching the bridesmaids being 
piled up into a car many sizes too small, 
we looked at each other sadly. I shook 
my head and sighed. 

“Well,” I said, “‘I hope she'll be 
happy. She doesn’t deserve it ; but I 
have never been vindictive by nature. 
My life has been blighted. Possibly I 
shall enlist as a Tommy and go off to 
the Front. I do not know. Don’t be 
silly, there must be a Front somewhere.” 

Here I observed Phyllis, who was still 
hanging out of that overcrowded car, 
gazing around in a speculative fashion. 
Catching her eye, I looked hastily away 
and began unostentatiously to move off. 

“ Hi, you!’ shouted Phyllis on the 
instant. Like most women, she only 
values a treasure just as she is about 
to lose it. 

I slunk guiltily back to the car. 

“ Here ! ”’ said Phyllis, “‘ take this for 
me, will you, there’s a dear? There’s 
no room here,” 
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It was the flower-basket. 
did dislike that girl. 

Secretly she despises me. Impossi- 
ble! you say, amazed? But I know 
better. She seeks to humiliate me in 
public—I know it. But she is Judy’s 
sister, and I suffer it. The motor 
pushed off, leaving me in the middle of 
Sloane Street looking like a flourishing 
nursery-man. A silver car slid past 
chuffing lazily. 

“ Toby ! ” I shouted hysterically, ‘I 
love you as a brother. Take me with 
you!” 

The occupant looked me up and 
down, once, twice, and again. ‘‘ Nong 
merci,’”’ he observed insolently. ‘“‘ Pars 
aujourd-wee ! ’’ and passed on. 

“‘ What do we do next ? ”’ I whispered 
anxiously to Judy. “‘ I’m getting tired of 
this. And the crowd looks as if it might 
turn nasty at any moment.” 

“We go to the hotel and have tea.” 

“ Tea?” I repeated, my face falling. 
—“‘Tea?” Iknewit. I’ve been done 
again. And I’d heard such tales a 

“ Also champagne.” 

“ Taxi! taxi!” I shouted excitedly. 

“You know we can’t afford a taxi,” 
said Judy. 

Long ago we made a compact by 
which we halved all mutual expenses. 

““My own Judith, for the look of the 
thing ” I protested. 

Judy frowned me into silence and 
began her Society Back-chat in clear, 
bell-like tones. “‘It’s waste of time 


I always 








trying to get a taxi here,” she said, 
brazenly ignoring the expectantly 


raised arms of at least a dozen taxi- 
drivers. ‘‘ We’ll walk up the street till 
we find one.” 

A slow, crafty smile illuminated my 
bucolic countenance, to be supplanted 
almost immediately by a stare of cold 
horror. “Stop!” I cried. ‘‘ Am I to 
walk through the streets of London in 
the guise of a market gardener?” I 


brandished the offending _ basket. 
‘“No!”’ I said, ‘‘a thousand times 
No!” 


Surreptitiously I thrust the handle 
into Judy’s unsuspecting palm. “ This 


is good of you, Judy!” I murmured 
pleasantly. 
mind ? ” 


‘““You’re sure you don’t 

















On subsequent events I will touch 
with but the lightest pen. There 
is enough sorrow in the world without 
my adding to it my little iota. Why 
tell of the horrors of that squalid 
flight ? Why tell of the thousand and 
one acquaintances who, seeing us afar 
off, crossed, like priest and Levite of old, 
to the other side, fearing that Alexandra 
Day was come again ? 

Why dwell on the shameful cowering 
beneath the lee of the larger shops as 
friend after friend on their way from the 
church rolled by in car, taxi, or carriage- 
and-pair ? 

Why tell—but upon re-reading the 
above paragraph I seem already to have 
told most of it. 

But stay! One redeeming feature 
there was. Judy, with one of those 
blinding flashes of inspiration for which 
she is so famous, suddenly bethought 
her of the possibility of replenishing the 
family coffers by disposing of the button- 
holes to unwary passers-by. Thus she 
accosted the prospective purchaser in 
the name of Suffrage, Anti-Suffrage, or 
A Home for Lost Cows, according to his 
or her appearance, and adjusted her 
scale of charges as their respective 
circumstances suggested. 

In all we gathered in fivepence. 

““'We seem to be late,”’ I said as we 
entered the crowded room. ‘“‘ Good! 
How much better than arriving first and 
spending a painful five minutes alone 
with the bride and bridegroom with the 
gift of a paltry tooth-pick upon one’s 
uncomfortable conscience. As it is we 
get out of congratulating the bride and 
can start on the food at once. I dare 
you to ask for a pineapple ! ”’ 

As we were discussing the merits of 
meringues filled with vanilla ice (per- 
sonally prepared in a quiet corner— 
try it in your bath) I saw an imposing 
vision in white satin and blue ribbons 
bearing down upon us. Putting my 
plate behind my back and smiling 
ingratiatingly, I said (a little tritely 
perhaps), ‘‘ Hello, Phyllis!’’ Then I 
observed her eyes straying towards the 
ravished basket. With laborious hu- 
mour I jested. ‘I don’t think you’ve 
met Miss Judy Rumford before. Let 
me introduce you, Miss Phyllis a 
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“‘ Where are my flowers ? ” demanded 
Phyllis roughly. 

I put my hand in my pocket. 
“There!” I said proudly. ‘‘ There’s 
fivepence ! ”’ 

Phyllis looked at me with unconcealed 
contempt (what did I say about that 
girl ?) and repeated her original ques- 
tion. 

““Wesold them,” I said apologetically. 
“We thought you'd like it. Here’s the 
money.” 

Phyllis was never a soft-spoken child, 
and I will not corrode my pen by 
repeating her subsequent remarks. 
Suffice it to say that they were both 
unkind and uncharitable, and dwelt 
offensively upon the state of our mental 
equilibrium and upon the discreditable 
discrepancy between the flowers sold 
and the money received. 

Judy and I sought refuge in the other 
room, where presents were on view. 
“Never mind,” I said consolingly. 
““ Let’s talk of something else. I gave 
him a safety-razor. The newest kind. 
I hear they’re deadly. Money returned 
if you survive five days. My! Look 
at them loverly things, dearie! Don’t 
touch them ; they’re sure to break, and 
anything of that sort 7s so unpleasant, 
I always think.” 

We stopped, awed, in front of a green 
board to which were affixed a number of 
envelopes. ° 

““ Cheque—cheque—cheque >. 
murmured drearily. ‘‘ What does it 
mean? Why are our faces ground 
down beneath the heel of Poverty while 
these people batten upon their un- 
righteous gains? ... I say, I don’t see 
my razor anywhere. I suspect the 
detective! Look at him—just the sort 
of man to steal a razor.... Judy! I 
have a thought! Sh-h! you see that 
envelope on the floor there? get it 
me; don’t let anyone see—thanks. 
Now a pencil—I’ve got one. C-H-E— 
there! A pin! Yes, you must! It 
doesn’t matter if it does come off. 
Now get between me and the detective. 
And there you are ! ” I steppéd back to 
admire my handiwork. 
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“And very nice too. Observe the 
instant effect upon the demeanour of 
my friends. Observe the civility of the 
footmen. Observe—Judy, where are 
you?” 

Judy was talking to a_ beautiful 
decadent young man with pale-green 
hair andasad smile. I scowled darkly. 
But black thoughts were driven out of 
my mind upon a wave of unbridled 
panic. 

I beckoned frantically. ‘‘ What shall 
I do,” I asked in an agonised whisper, 
“with the paper dishes that my 
marrons glacés were in? You brought 
me here, you must help me out of this. 
I didn’t want to come. I knew some- 


thing like this would happen. It 
always does. Why did you bring me 
here? It’s all your fault. I’m simply 


hating it!” 

“Give them to me!” said Judy 
grandly. 

Like stage conspirators we stole about 
on tip-toe searching for a suitable 
necropolis, the detective watching us 
narrowly the while. At last we found 
a plant in a large flower-pot. 

I screened Judy from the Public Eye. 

“Talking of slow trains——” I 
began loudly and cheerfully to the world 
at large. 

Toby, en routz for the refreshments, 
stopped and gazed at me admiringly. 
“ Not that old, old joke ? ”’ he inquired. 
““T can’t believe it!” 

““ Nevertheless,’’ I said coldly, “ it 
is so. It happened to my great-grand- 
father,”’ I added, emboldened by the 
sudden if furtive reappearance of Judy 
at my side. 

“But, darling,’’ remonstrated that 
arch-traitress, ‘“‘it was in Punch in 
1885.” 

“Subsequently it got into Punch,” 
I said defiantly. ‘‘I always thought 
you were concealing your real age from 
me, Judy—and don’t call me ‘ darling.’ 
I won’t have it!” 

“ Well,” said Toby officiously, 
have words here, please. Hie 
me to the refreshments instead.” 
“We've been there,” I said wistfully. 
I don’t think we dare eat any more— 
I know! Let’s go out by the other 
door, change hats and come in again 


“ce 


don’t 
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pretending to be someone else—or 
would they recognise us ? ” 

“ They would,” said Toby, looking us 
over with dispassionate criticism. “‘ I 
fearso. You’d better come in with me, 
and, if anybody stops you, just say, 
‘ The press, the press!’ and walk on.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Judy, 
puzzled. 

“ Neither will they,” said Toby, “‘ so 
there you are!” 

Judy adopted an expression so in- 
telligent as to be almost imbecile, and 
we passed on. 

“Look,” said Toby wonderingly, 
pausing in front of a tiara of exceptional 
magnitude. ‘“‘ I should think you’d get 
sixpence on that, wouldn’t you?”’ He 
blushed suddenly as the bride’s mother 
—donor of said tiara—swept by and 
glared as she swept. 

“I don’t think these people like us, 
I suggested. ‘‘ Let’s go away some- 
where else.”’ 

“Speak for yourself,”’ said Judy 
indignantly. ‘‘ They like me all right. 
I’ve just been having a dashing little 
affair with the detective behind your 
back. He thinks I think he’s not 
one.” 

“ And if,’”’ I asked brightly, ‘‘ Theo- 
philus Thistler the thistle-sifter sifted 
a sieve of unthifted sistles, where ’’— 
looking round expectantly—‘‘is the 
thieve of unsifted-———”’ 

“ Ha-ha,”’ said Judy without mirth. 

I halted and bowed, hand on heart. 
‘* Thanks,”’ I said, ‘‘ for those few kind 
words of encouragement. Friends— 
may I call you gentlemen ?—I cannot 
help feeling——’’ 

It was at this point that Judy and 
Toby seemed to melt suddenly away, 
and I found myself standing alone, face 
to face with the hitherto-evaded bride, 
who was blocking my exit. The oc- 
casion seemed to demand some little 
felicitous speech. 

“What a lovely day for you!” I 
exclaimed archly. ‘‘ Happy is the bride 
that the shun-shine-shov.—er, that the 
sun-sines-on—I shouid say, the shun- 
sine-shon.”” I took a deep breath, the 
veins stood out upon my forehead. 


” 


** Sh——” I began. 
The bride retreated a step. 
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“Come away!” said Judy sternly, 
and led me off by the arm. 

Downstairs we sent a page-boy for 
rice, which he brought ina pudding-bowl, 
and we commenced our deadly work. 

“There,” I said, as, car, dressing-case 
and umbrella thoroughly permeated 
with the discomforting seed, I proudly 
attached a card to one of the leather 
cushions, unnaturally stuffed with rice, 
“*When this you feale remember 
Beale!’ Rather neat, I think.” 

“But your name isn’t Beale,” ob- 
jected Judy. 

“T know. 
more biting. 

“It doesn’t,”” said Judy, roused at 
last. This was rank mutiny. 

Toby and I never permit doubt or 
argument about our jokes. Under the 
circumstances, however, I thought fit 
to compromise. 

“Well,” I said, with a cunning smile, 
“it’s like this. You see, as the honey- 
moon goes on and they begin to exhaust 
their stock of post-nuptial conversation, 
they will always fall back on this—who 
was Beale? ‘ But, my dear, I positively 
know no one of the name—it must be a 
friend of yours.’—‘ No, darling I assure 
you—haven’t you an old footman or 
something? You must have, dearest— 
think ! ’—* My own, I have really not the 
smallest doubt upon the subject, and 
you are so forgetful, my love, in these 
matters; forgive me saying so, but 
really !’ and soon. The little rift, 
you know. A_ revenge worthy of 
Machiavelli, methinks !—or ”’ (observing 
her still unsatisfied) “if you like, I'll 
change it, to ‘When this you crunch, 
remember Punch ’—only that seems to 
me poor.” 

“It ts poor,” said Judy briefly. 
“ Here’s my bus; good-bye! ” 

“Stop,”” I shouted, “ let’s have a 
taxi!” 


That makes it all the 


” 
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“How many times am I to tell you 
that we can’t afford 

“ But we can ! ”’ I cried triumphantly. 
“T’ve just picked Toby’s pocket ! 
Here’s two-and-six. And I’m going in 
your direction ; let’s have half-a-crown’s 
worth.”’ 








“But I’m not going home—I’m 
going to tea with the Warnfords.” 
“So’m I! How funny! I'll give 


you a lift. 
Rumford ? 
“You must ask Mamma.”’ 
“ T’ve got a most important question 
to ask you. Hi—taxi!” 


Judy—may I call you Miss 


” 


You think I proposed to her. 

Nothing of the sort. 

Oh dear no! 

You’re so used to that ending, that 
you can’t imagine any variation of it ? 
You'll feel you’ve been done out of your 
lump of sugar at the end? Well, I 
can’t help it. Too many sweets spoil 
the digestion. What actually occurred 
was this: 

Upon the crown of my head there is a 
small circular patch. My hair-dresser 
assures me that under his new regime he 
has reared upon it a few tender shoots. 
But I do not altogether trust him. I 
fear that he may have been carried away 
by professional enthusiasm. 

I wanted outside confirmation on the 
subject. JIexplainedto Judy. ‘‘ Ican 
trust you to tell me the truth,” I said, 
“however bitter. Hide nothing from 
me. I feel that from you, Judy, I can 
stand anything. Well?” 

Followed an anxious scrutiny. 

“My dear,” said Judy, with a slight 
shake in her voice, “‘I hate to dis- 
appoint you, but 2 

“ Heartless wretch!’ Isaid. ‘‘ Stop 
the taxi at once! Stop, or I scream! 
Thank you; good-bye. This lady will 
pay. 





A. E. JAMEs. 








THE IMMORTAL BARD 


SHAKESPEARE AS AN INSTITUTION—HIS UNIVERSAL APPEAL—DRAMAS THAT 
SURVIVE TRANSLATION—MATTER AS WELL AS STYLE—A MARVELLOUS RANGE 
OF INTEREST—THE LYRIC NOTE—PURBLIND ADORATION—THE IkKhkh11A711NG 
FANATIC—STRIKING A BALANCE—WHAT SCEPTICISM PROVES—THE ORGANIC 
GROWTH OF HIS POPULARITY—A CURVE ON THE CHART OF FAME. 


HERE is a story of a certain 
charlatan (who made his living 
by dogmatising upon Shake- 
speare), and a certain exalted 

personage. The charlatan had occa- 
sion to meet the exalted personage 
upon a public occasion and the exalted 
personage said to him kindly : 

“Mr. So-and-So, you are an au- 
thority upon Shakespeare, I believe? ”’ 

“Well, sir,” replied the charlatan 
humbly, ‘“‘ I concern myself principally 
with that writer.” 

“ Quite right,” said the exalted per- 
sonage in his turn; “stick to Shake- 


1” 


speare, Mr. So-and-So: it pays ! 


"THE, reason that Shakespeare thus 

“pays ’”’ is that Shakespeare has 
become not only an institution but one 
of the half-dozen leading institutions of 
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the country. Much more than this, 
Shakespeare is an institution outside 
the country. He is received as one of 
the three or four very greatest names in 
the letters of all Europe. More still : 
the English language in all its various 
dialects, and spoken by no matter what 
men, leads back to Shakespeare. There 
is, therefore, an American and a 
Colonial market such as there would 
not be for a purely national institution. 
More still, the Germans, at any rate 
the North Germans, have adopted him, 
and it has done him no harm and them 
no good. But, meanwhile, it has still 
further increased the market. 


HAT has made the writings of 
Shakespeare an institution of this 

kind while the writings of other great 
English poets somewhat less, or much 
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less, than he have no such position at 
all, is a great number of causes con- 
verging. Note, for instance, that the 
works of Shakespeare largely consist of 
plays. Tell the story of any one of the 
great Shakespearian plays well, with 
much of the detail and all the situation 
which the original contains, and even 
though your language be utterly dif- 
ferent from that original you will, or 
you should, have interested your audi- 
ence. Act the stories with living men 
upon a stage and you interest them 
enormously more. Very much, there- 
fore, of what Shakespeare wrote can be 
“translated ’”’ in quite another and 
larger sense from the “ translation ”’ of 
a lyric or an epic poet. 


[HERE is many a sincere and just ad- 

mirer of Shakespeare who has 
never seen him acted in the English 
tongue, and who does not know the 
English tongue at all, who has even 
seen the plays represented in a poor 
medium of mediocre verse. And his 
admiration is just and sincere, because 
the plays as plays, as stories and co- 
related actions, absorb the beholder. 
One often hearsdiscussions as to whether 
Shakespeare was good at stage-craft or 
no. For my part I cannot ‘pretend to 
take sides, let alone to judge, in such 
discussions, because I do not know what 
stage-craft is. But I am quite certain 
that, if you were to write down the story 
of Macbeth in any plain language, pre- 
serving the proportions and incidents of 
the original, you would draw and keep 
any average human audience whatever 
when your writing was acted, so long 
as the acting was tolerable. 


O it comes to this, that in the work 
of Shakespeare there is at the very 
beginning and foundation a great ele- 
ment which escapes from the limita- 
tions of language. Now, when a re- 
putation is thus prepared by a man’s 
power to present a great story, it is not 
only increased, but confirmed and made 
absolute, by his reputation with those 
who can judge his style. The foreigner 
may say to himself: ‘‘ This play which 
I have seen impressed me very pro- 
foundly, and I think the author must 
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be a very great writer.” But if upon 
meeting English-speaking men he were 
to hear that little was thought by them 
of that author’s English in the original, 
he would feel puzzled and isolated. 
He would not be sure of his judgment. 
Hearing, upon the contrary, that the 
writer is a very great writer indeed, 
judged merely as a handler of his own 
language, he is at once confirmed in his 
own judgment and is ready to support 
similar judgment in others. 


T= endless discussion upon what is 

style and wherein matter may be 
distinguished from style is rather pur- 
poseless, and, at any rate, too intricate 
for general writing. Let us leave it 
alone here. But let us concede that 
the peculiar position of Shakespeare 
and of his fame throughout the world 
lies in the fact that what was most 
clearly “‘ matter ’’ and most obviously 
not ‘‘ style”’ in his case was a direct 
cause of fame. 


I’ that same connection note that 

something else, which is still not 
style, further helped that fame—I mean, 
his evident correspondence with human 
interests. Not only are the plays as 
stories, and as stories for acting, of the 
sort we have seen, but the chance 
touches by which he writes up a charac- 
ter appeal at once to most men, and 
perhaps to all men. 


HEE again, one is on the brink of a 

lengthy, uncertain, and perhaps 
futile discussion : whether an object of 
art is the better or not for closely re- 
sembling its model. Some say yes, 
some say no, and most people before 
the discussion has gone far are quarrel- 
ling about words. Let us leave that 
discussion on one side also, but let 
us admit, what is surely obvious, that 
in the making of fame, that is, in the 
establishment of public recognition, it 
is a very great aid to have a public 
recognition of exactitude. 


a Txs and Thus’ (says a man to 

himself) ‘‘ would such and such 
a man certainly have behaved in real 
life. This phrase, which I have just 
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heard, is precisely the phrase revealing 
characters of the kind which I myself 
have known.”” And the dramatic work 
of Shakespeare is not only studded 
with examples of this kind but spreads 
them over an extraordinarily wide 
range. It is a commonplace, almost 
the first thing said about the work, and 
one of the truest things said about it, 
that it thus covers a field exceptionally 
wide in the general terrain of human 
emotion and motive. It is not true to 
say that this field is universal. There 
are certain departments of human emo- 
tion to which the writer was either a 
stranger, or which he disdained to touch, 
or which he thought unimteresting. 


F°8 instance, the department of a 
secure and dogmatic faith. This 
very widespread human posture, the 
cause and motive of so much in the 
human story, is absent from the whole 
of Shakespeare’s work. I even think 
that one bye-product of it, the fanatic, 
a bye-product whose melodramatic ex- 
cesses might have appealed to him, was 
never dealt with by Shakespeare. At 
any rate, the thing as a whole is absent 
and one might quote other exceptions. 
But it remains true that, in spite of 
these deliberate or native negligences, 
the list of emotions and of motives and 
of characters covered is very large in- 
deed. It is said and believed probably 
with truth to be the largest in any writer. 
Now all this being admitted, it is im- 
portant to add that it would not be a 
permanent basis for so vast a fame 
were there not in the whole great 
mass of Shakespeare’s writing, playing 
through it continually, like that curious 
universal lightning which you see in 
the storm-clouds of hot countries, a 
supreme purely lyrical power. The 
writer is, first of all, before he is any- 
thing else, and above all, beyond any of 
his other qualities, a poet. 


wt that 


power 
matter for discussion. 


mystical quality of lyric 
may be is again no fit 
One recognises 


it as one recognises the taste of salt, 
and so surely as Theocritus had it, so 
surely as Victor Hugo had it, so surely 
Shakespeare had it, and in the very 
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highest degree, with the greatest in- 
tensity and at a level permanently and 
astonishingly high. If a man is blind 
to this particular form of beauty in 
human creation, he will always be 
puzzled by the peculiar eminence which 
the name of Shakespeare has obtained, 
and especially by its gradual and steady 
growth throughout so long a space of 
time. 


REMEMBER a conversation which 

took place about ten years ago be- 
tween two men, both now fairly famous, 
perhaps very famous, in English letters. 
The conversation was a very simple one 
and my excuse for quoting it here is 
that it impressed me strongly at the 
time as illuminative of a great deal of 
modern reaction and paradox. One 
of these men was maintaining with per- 
fect sincerity something which many 
others have since maintained with per- 
fect sincerity. He did not say that 
Shakespeare was negligible, he said that 
Shakespeare was “over-rated.” To 
which the other answered, “‘ Not if you 
consider the poetry.’’ Whereupon the 
first said contemptuously: ‘“‘ Oh, the 
poetry !’’ as though that word put an 
end to all serious discussion. He said 
it in the tone in which I have heard dons 
at Oxford say, ‘‘Oh, the soul!” as 
though the introduction of the religious 
factor at once put an end to all serious 
discussion. 


HE first of these two men was blind 
to poetic achievement just as one 
may be blind to colour or deaf to tone. 
Even so, he was able to see that Shake- 
speare’s work was something consider- 
able, but he did not admit that the half- 
idolatry paid him was other than 
ridiculous. 


AX? this leads me to another point, 

which is that the failure to ap- 
preciate the greatness of Shakespeare is 
sometimes due to a mere reaction 
against the follies with which his wor- 
ship has been surrounded. There is a 
type of man very commonly found 
among the intellectual, who reacts very 
promptly and very strongly against any 
kind of stupidity or ill-proportion, 
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especially if that stupidity or ill-pro- 
portion be provincial, popular or alien. 


WHEN such a man finds that the work 

of Shakespeare is put into a dif- 
ferent category altogether from that of 
other literary artists, treated as one 
whole without doubtful fringes or im- 
becilities within it and subject to a sort 
of blind verbal ritual, he protests, and 
in his protests he gets carried away into 
a general false habit of belittling the 
object of that ritual. There is cer- 
tainly in the ritual worship paid to the 
name of Shakespeare a great deal that 
is very irritating because it is very un- 
intelligent. For instance, the quoting 
of passages from speeches in the plays 
as though they were doctrines enunci- 
ated and defined by some supreme moral 
authority. People are always at it, 
and it is enough to drive an intelligent 
man crazy to meet with such confusion 
of thought. 


AKE for example Polonius. There 
can be no doubt at all what Shake- 
speare meant in the character of Po- 
lonius. It is quite straightforward and 
very despicable. It is a man grown 
old as an under-secretary without even 
obtaining cabinet rank. Polonius tells 
the younger generation neither to bor- 
row nortolendmoney-—pretty ridiculous 
advice to give as a generality, because 
lending money freely is nearly always 
a good act, being charitable, and 
borrowing is sometimes a wise act. 
But that chance phrase of a character 
admittedly despicable is quoted as 
though it had behind it some estab- 
lished moral authority. And note that 
these chance phrases which are so 
quoted are all of them phrases which fit 
in with an exceedingly unpleasant code 
of conduct, a sentimental, a vapid, 
unmilitary, and unvirile code. But 
people do not quote such lines as these 
—indeed, I fancy they will be novel to 
most of my readers : 


. Bankrupts, hold fast ; 
Rather than render back, out with your 
knives, 
And cut your trusters’ throats! 
servants, steal ! 
Large-handed robbers your grave mastersare, 
And pill by law.’ 


Bound 
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Yet they are spoken by a more reput- 
able man than Polonius, for they are 
spoken by Timon. 


NTELLIGENT men react also against 
the absurdities of personal wor- 
ship. There are travellers from the 
Antipodes who go on about William 
Shakespeare as one might go on about 
Napoleon Bonaparte: about a man 
whose whole character was known, 
whose life was public and whose per- 
sonality was part of history. It is per- 
haps most exasperating of all to the 
critical and widely read (and uncreative) 
man to find Shakespeare all by him- 
self in the minds of certain barbarians 
and the millioned remainder of verse 
unjudged. None the less these re- 
actions are themselves exaggerated and 
nearly always dangerous as well. The 
public, even the alien, sentiment is 
nearer the truth. The work is work 
altogether above the high range and 
level of other good work; at least, the 
mass of it is. 


HERE is comic evidence of this in the 
way that modern scepticism has 
got hold of the body of Shakespearian 
work and shaken and worried it as it 
has shaken and worried the Four Gos- 
pels. Did Shakespeare write this line, 
that line ? Was the author of the whole 
mass an actor, William Shakespeare, of 
Stratford-on-Avon, at all, or was he 
somebody else? From that to ques- 
tions still emptier. Did Shakespeare 
intend to portray Hamlet as a madman, 
or asa sane man? Are we to regard 
Shylock as a: pleasing character ? And 
so forth. The works would not afford 
this infinite pasture to the modern 
herd of unbelievers if they were not in 
a place by themselves. 


UST as no one would have worried 
to deny the authenticity of the 
Gospel of St. John had it not been 
sacred to so many millions, and just as 
no one would have dreamt of a fan- 
tastic theory that Homer was written 
by a standing committee of dons had 
not the Homeric poems been divine in 
genius, so certainly there would not 
have been this quarrying, scraping, over- 
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turning, undermining, exploding, re- 
setting, pulling down and building up 
again of so much excellently good, 
straightforward stuff as the poems, the 
sonnets and the plays, had not all these 
been already a subject of public wor- 
ship. For the true motive force be- 
hind most sceptical criticism is the 
same that delights us at the end of the 
pantomime. It is the red-hot poker 
which makes the policeman jump. 
“Mark that simple soul in a posture of 
adoration ! I will turn his idol upside- 
down.” 


Wt is historically the most im- 

pressive thing, I think, about the 
whole story of the Shakespearian body 
of work is the origin and growth of its 
recognition: the way in which it has 
slowly and yet without relapse imposed 
itself upon the whole Christian world. 
There is in this process something 
parallel to what you may observe in 
one or two other great institutions of 
Christendom ; the Capetian Monarchy, 
for instance, the great European lan- 
guages, the plan of an ancient town. 
And all these things have their model 
and symbol in the natural growth of an 
organism. It is not only the compara- 
tive obscurity of the origins—for the 
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excellence of those writings was early 
perceived if not by the multitude at 
least by many—nor is it the present 
often false and often exaggerated atti- 
tude of the uncultivated many towards 
the work. It is this same persistence 
and tenacious unrelaxing expansion 
which I have in my mind. It is like 
the progress of the seasons or the deve- 
lopment of a young body. I do not 
know of any other purely literary 
phenomenon which can be compared 
with it. 





OrvE might make a list of the casual 
things men wrote about Shake- 
speare in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, in the middle of the eighteenth, 
at the end of the eighteenth, in the 
middle of the nineteenth, at the end of 
the nineteenth, and make a sort of 
curve showing how the thing has grown, 
and how the whole tone of appreciation 
has changed, enlarged and deepened. 


NE might do the same things with the 
gradual conquest achieved by the 
work over foreign opinion, and this spec- 
tacle, unique, I think, as I have said, 
marvellous and continuous, is the chief 
element in the whole business of its fame. 


HILAIRE BELLOCc. 


MARCHONS! 


E’LL set our feet to the broad highroad, 
With never a care, with never a load, 
No guide but the stars on high. 
Perhaps we’ll come to the Amazon, 
To the golden kingdom of Prester John, 


To Eldorado or Babylon, 


Jaquot, Jeannette, and I. 


Monsieur the Sun will laugh with light, 
Madame the Moon will smile by night, 


Silver rose of the sky. 


We'll wake the world with a roundelay, 

With an old cracked fiddle to cheer the way, 

And a bottle of wine at the close of day. 
Jaquot, Jeannette, and I. 


CROSBIE GARSTIN. 
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JOHN 


BY B. W. 


and-Mother-in-India because Mr. 

Quin was only a_badly-paid 

English resident in an unpro- 
nounceable village in the Punjab. The 
long voyage to England was too expen- 
sive to be made often, and since John 
had been taken home in his first year, 
seven years ago, Father-and-Mother-in- 
India had not seen him. 

It must not be imagined that Mr. 
Quin did not take a holiday ; no one 
can live in India who does that, but 
his wife, and occasionally he, satisfied 
themselves with a yearly migration to 
the hills. ' 

Eight-year-old John had no remem- 
brance at all of India or his parents, 
and lived chiefly in the society of his 
uncle, a daily governess and the house- 
keeper. 

Uncle Paul was always “ I’m-busy- 


ik had never known Father- 
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go-and-play-my-lad,” the daily gover- 
ness was over forty, and the house- 
keeper ‘“‘ my lambed ”’ him. 

John’s small world was therefore very 
dull and very lonely, though he did not, 
fortunately, realise it. 

John rarely spoke of his parents—they 
were strangers to him; and since his 
uncle, whom he scarcely ever saw, was 
the only person who knew them, there 
was no one to tell him stories of India, 
his father’s village or his mother’s kind- 
nesses, such as would have éndeared 
them to him. 

One Saturday John was reading his 
weekly mail from Father-and-Mother- 
in-India. These letters were terribly 
difficult to write, for the mother who 
wished to say so much did not find 
herself able to do so in writing ; they 
were therefore simple chronicles of 
events a little son could follow and 
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understand. There were also messages 
meant to help and encourage, but the 
lonely little boy regarded these as un- 
necessary and in the same strain as the 
rebukes flung at him by Miss King. 

John was startled by this mail, for it 
was written by his father, and told him 
they were at last coming home. He 
wrote—“‘ We shall arrive in about two 
months’ time. This is an unexpected 
event, but your dear mother is not well 
and the doctor has ordered her return 
to England; I shall of course accom- 
pany her. I have written full details 
to your uncle.” 

John was rather puzzled: father 
rarely wrote, and he did not very well 
understand the long words he used. 
Mother’s letters were easy to read, and 
never contained long, complicated sen- 
tences, though John, who had learned 
queer ideas from the coachman—a con- 
firmed bachelor—thought this was only 
because she wasa woman. He admired 
his father’s letters most, and yet—well, 
he knew he understood mother’s best. 

In John’s dreams father was like all 
the heroes of his story-books rolled into 
one, but mother was only a woman, 
and must therefore be a mixture of 
Miss King and the housekeeper, and 
John was not sure he wanted her 
back. 

After breakfast he received a sum- 
mons from his uncle, an unusual and 
unwelcome event. 

Paul Quin looked grave when he 
came in, and after wishing him “ good- 
morning,” he paused for an uncom- 
fortably long time. 

At last he said, “‘I suppose you 
have heard your father and mother pro- 
pose to return? ’”’ Then seeing John’s 
worried look he added—“ are coming 
back to England, you know.” 

““ Yes, father told me so in his letter 
this morning. When’ll they be home, 
Uncle Paul ? ”’ 

““ Let me see—they sailed yesterday, 
I suppose—your father says Septem- 
ber 8th, that means they ought to be 
here about the 6th of October.” 

The old gentleman seemed to be 
gaining time by working his calcula- 
tions aloud. Presently with an un- 
easy cough he said, ‘‘ Your mother is 
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very ill, I am afraid, but you must not 
worry over that; we shall soon have 
her all right again once she is home.”’ 

John looked at him solemnly; he 
seemed not at all disturbed. “It’s 
father I want,” he said. “I don’t like 
women awfully much—do you, Uncle 
Paul? But of course you don’t, or 
you would have married like Mr. Bates. 
He married four times, did you know ? ” 

Mr. Paul Quin gazed aghast at his 
small nephew: the conversation was 
getting irrelevant ! He coughed 
hurriedly and dismissed the child. 

The days passed in the usual mono- 
tonous way, but John had an added 
interest in life now. 

It was strange how excited Father- 
and-Mother-in-India’s return made 
him ; he did not know them as well as 
Mr. Bates or the coachman, or Miss 
King, and yet he wanted to see them 
awfully. It was a want that somehow 
went alJl through him, but it was father 
he wanted. 

At last the day came ! 

His uncle had been very kind and 
rather different from usual during the 
last week. 

On the auspicious day he told John 
to be ready about five o’clock to go to 
meet the train. The boat had come 
in the day before, but the arrival at 
Whinton had been put off to the follow- 
ing afternoon. 

At five o’clock John was ready and 
came up rather timidly to his uncle, who 
was standing in the hall. ‘ Let us 
start, can’t we?” he asked. 

“I think you had better go alone, 
old fellow,’ he answered. “I'll be 
here to do the welcoming.” 

So John got into the brougham and 
drove in an excited frame of mind to 
meet for the first time Father-and- 
Mother-in-India. 

He had been told to wait in the 
carriage and not to go on to the plat- 
form, which was rather hard, he thought, 
because he loved the station. 

Presently a porter brought traps and 
baggage and after him came a thin, 
tired-looking man with a brown face 
and upright carriage. 

He got in almost at once. 

‘“‘ My little son,’’ he said, and almost 
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strangled John, who was not used to 
demonstrations. 

‘‘ Where’s mother ? 
trifle coldly. 

“Poor old chap,” said his father, 
rather funnily, John thought. “I 
couldn’t bring her home with me, she 
—she had to go another journey. You 
will never see her now, but she sent 
you her love.” 


” 


he asked a 
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‘““What do you mean?” asked John, 
a little frightened. Father looked so 
hard and weary. 

‘“‘ She’s dead, John,” he said. 

Somehow John could not see why it 
mattered so very much. 

“Tt is you I want, father,” he 
said ; ‘‘ don’t mind not bringing mother. 
I don’t like women awfully much—do 
you?” 


B. W. E. 


ONE PERFECT HOUR 


BY HERBERT A. POSTLETHWAITE 


ETER RAPHAEL reclined on a 
grassy bank in the shade of 
an overhanging elder-tree. A 
much-folded newspaper and a 
bottle of dark-coloured glass lay at his 
side, and a carefully-poised straw hat 
covered the greater part of his face. It 
was but shortly after midday, but he 
appeared to be asleep. Not even the 
noise of the motors that buzzed by 
within a few yards of his feet, or the 
clouds of assorted flies that played 
about his head, disturbed his serenity. 
Only from time to time his hand 
reached out towards the bottle of 
darkened glass, and as he languidly 
held it between his shaded eyes and the 
light of the sun, his lips feebly ex- 
pressed his dismay at its emptiness. 

After the third disappointment within 
a quarter of an hour his emotions over- 
came him. He muttered a word or 
two, impolite and ungrammatical, but 
expressive, and flung the bottle from 
him. 

He turned over and attempted to 
resume his slumbers. A minute later 
he was again in the land of dreams. 
He was a prince, and a multitude of 
menials surrounded him. Each menial 
bore on a tray of gold a bottle of dark- 
coloured glass and a pint pot of resplen- 
dent pewter. As they followed they 
sang, and the words of their song were 
‘‘ Drink, pretty creature, drink ! ”’ 


He awakened with a repetition of the 
unlovely words. 

“Yours ?’”’ said. a voice, and he 
gradually became aware that he was 
not alone. Before him, in the dusty 
highway, stood a fellow wayfarer, 
pointing an indignant finger at the 
bottle that he had just thrown down. 

“‘ Nearly ’it me on the ’ead,”’ he said. 
“ And it’s empty.”’ 

“TI know it’s empty,” said Peter. 
“ It’s been empty since breakfarst time. 
Got a drop? ”’ 

The new-comer shook a mournful 
head ; any reply to such a silly ques- 
tion would have been verbal extrava- 
gance. He seated himself on the strip 
of grass by Peter’s side, with the bottle 
and the newspaper between them, and 
plucked a blade of dusty grass. 

For a moment the stranger regarded 
Peter in silence. Something in the 
face of his new-found companion seemed 
to interest him. The eyes, of a colour- 
less drab, swam in tiny seas of tears, 
and were edged with unhealthy pink ; 
the nose was misshapen and also pink ; 
the skin was so tightly stretched that 
the cheek-bones almost pierced it. 
A chin that was scarcely existent was 
covered with a half-inch growth of 
sparse yellowish beard. 

“You're ill, pard,”’ he said after a 
moment’s contemplation. ‘‘ Yououghter 
be in the infirmerry.” 
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“TI ’ave been,” said Peter, with a 
touch of pride in his voice. “‘ They 
chucked me out.” 

“Wot’s the matter?’ the other 
inquired sympathetically. 

“ Toothaike. But they larfed and 
mide me smash rocks wiv a nammer. 
And it mide me worse.” 

“You ain’t got toothaike. Tooth- 
aike don’t mike your nose like wot yours 
-- 

“Wot’s wrong wiv my nose?” 
asked Peter suddenly and _ fiercely. 
“ Ain’t my nose as good as any other 
nose ? Ain’t it as good as your nose ? ”’ 

He had risen on his elbows, and a 
lank hand reached out to where he 
knew he had placed his boots before 
falling asleep. 

“It’s all rite,” said his companion. 
“T ain’t sayin’ anythink against your 
nose. I only meant you was lookin’ 
ill. Did, strite, sure’s my nime’s 
George.” 

“Well, I ain’t ill,” Peter snapped. 
“Except for the toothaike.” 

George did not pursue the point. He 
stretched himself among the grass and 
the dust, pulled his nameless headgear 
over his eyes, and thought. 

For perhaps half-an-hour they lay 
side by side without speaking. Then 
George asked a question: “ Say, pard, 
is toothaike catchin’ ? ”’ 

“No, yer fool.’’ Peter stared at him 
with his painful little eyes, trying in his 
dull way to comprehend what the other 
was driving at. At last he inquired. 

George replied by a further ques- 
tion: ‘“‘ What’d you like most, most of 
anythink in the world ? ”’ 

“Go to ’ell,” replied Peter, in a tone 
that was partly playful and partly 
indignant. 

So George put another question : 
“You ever seen your dial, seen it in a 
lookin’-glarse or a shop-winder ? ” 

Peter showed signs of renewed anger, 
but George continued, “‘ ’Cos if you ’ad, 
you'd know a way to get as much as 
you could drink, strite away.” 

For an instant Peter hesitated. 
“Drink !’’ he repeated. 

George sat up. “ Look ’ere, pard,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ I ain’t a professhunal beauty 
myself, but you must knaow your 
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dial’s in a clarse by itself. Personally 
I like it, but it’s unusual, and I imagine 
many people wouldn't. They ain’t 
used to your type, and a lot of them 
would fink, as I nearly did, that you 
was ill. At first glarnce you do look 
ill, strite. You look darned ill.’’ 

“Wot if I do?” asked Peter. 

“Wot if you do! Well, s’pose you 
do. S’pose you look darned ill, and 
s’pose you're as firsty as I am. Well, 
then, wot I’d say is the matter wiv 
you is, you got spotted fever.” 

“Got wot ?”’ cried Peter. 

“Spotted fever,’ George repeated. 
“I saw a man wiv it once, and ’e 
looked just like wot you do only not 
so bad. ’E died before ’e got as bad 
as you are.”’ 

“But I ain’t bad,” Peter protested. 
“Except for bein’ firsty.’”’ 

“Course you ain't, but you’re pre- 
tendin’. Spotted fever’s the most 
catchin’ thing there is. Don’t yer 
twig ?’ 

Peter made another attempt to 
reason it out, but George had risen and 
was urging him to do likewise. He 
reached out again for his boots and 
slowly and carefully attached them to 
his feet. Then they set out towards 
the village. 

“You say nuffink,” George advised 
him. “ Jes’ leave it alltome. Idone 
this stunt before, wiv that other feller 
I told you about. But ’e was real bad, 
and it didn’t come orf altogether.”’ 

They passed the first few cottages 
of the village, and George led the way 
towards the pretty country inn that 
seemed to be the hub of the place. 
From within came a low hum of con- 
versation, and the darkened passage 
leading to the tap-room seemed to both 
of them the coolest and most inviting 
spot they had known for weeks. 

Inside, half-a-dozen farmers sat be- 
side well-filled pots discussing local 
affairs, with occasional comments from 
the genial landlady. 

George walked straight to the 
counter, and Peter seated himself by 
the window at a short distance from the 
knot of talkers. He knew that their 
eyes were on him, but he was used to 
such treatment. For all his pretence, 
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he was well aware. that the condition 
of his countenance was unusual, and 
that it often came as a surprise to 
strangers. 

“Arf of plain,’ George demanded 
at the counter, “‘ and two pots.” 

The landlady turned and looked at 
him. ‘‘ How many pots ? ”’ she asked. 

“Two. One for ‘im,’ George ex- 
plained, indicating the pensive Peter 
by a jerk of his thumb. 

The landlady’s gaze settled on Peter 
foramoment. “ Here, this is no place 
for him,’”’ she said. ‘I don’t like his 
looks. He’d better go outside.” 

“Don’t be ‘ard,’ George urged. 
“°E ain’t well. ’E’s got a touch of 
spotted fever.” 

“Touch of what?” cried the landlady. 

“Spotted fever,’’ George repeated, in 
a slightly louder voice for the benefit of 
the local politicians. ‘It isn’t very 
bad, and it ain’t catchin’. Come ’ere, 
Pete.”’ 

Peter rose and obeyed, but the land- 
lady dropped the jug she was holding 
and fled. George turned to address 
himself to the farmers, leading Peter 
towards them. But they had heard 
enough, and with unfeeling comments 
they hustled one another through the 
small doorway. 

George turned to the amazed Peter 
with a leer of triumph and seized the 
nearest of the pots that the farmers had 
abandoned. ‘“ ’Elp yourself,” he said, 
‘and ’ere’s luck to your stylish com- 
plaint !”’ 

At length Peter’s intelligence grasped 
the subtlety of the other’s tactics. 


“You are a one!’”’ he admitted as he 


drained the remains of the sixth pint. 

‘‘ Now to ’elp ourselves,’’ said George 
as he scrambled over the counter. 

The landlady’s head appeared for a 
second round the door through which 
she had fled, and one or two farmers 
were cautiously peering through the 
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leaded panes of the window, but the 
comrades were too occupied to observe. 

“This is ‘eaven,’’ Peter murmured 
in bliss, and George agreed. 

There seemed to be some commotion 
in the passage. ‘“‘ Be a man, Bob,” 
they heard. ‘Go in and knock ’em 
down; they’re half boozed already.”’ 
“Let ’em have it!” ‘ Arrest ‘em.’ 
‘“ They’ve got our beer!” 

The white face and the gawky figure 
of a very young policeman appeared in 
the open doorway, obviously pushed 
from behind. 

Peter rose and pulled faces at him. 
“ T’ve got—I’ve got - It’s catchin’,”’ 
he yelled. ‘‘Go away. It’s catchin’.”’ 

The policeman went. He pulled the 
door to after him. “ I’ll lock ’em in,” 
they heard him explaining to the infuri- 
ated farmers. ‘‘ They can’t get away.” 

For a while there was silence. Pete 
and George sat on the floor within easy 
reach of the tap, surrounded by pewter 
pots and pleasantly-tinted bottles. 
George stroked Peter’s prickly cheek. 
“Wot a dial!’’ he gurgled. ‘‘ Wotter 
luvly dial!” 

‘““ Pasher whishkey,’’ answered Peter. 

At length the voices returned to the 


passage, and the handle of the door 
turned. 

“Go ’way; it’s catchin’,” Peter 
muttered. 

“You'll settle them, doctor ?’’ came 
through the doorway  pleadingly. 


‘“They’ve got our beer.”’ 

A heavy step sounded on the floor of 
the bar. Peter dragged his face above 
the level of the counter and attempted 
again to frighten away the intruder by 
grimaces. 

But suddenly his strength failed him. 
He collapsed among the pots and bottles 
and his face gazed up into George’s 
with undisguised terror. 

“It’s im,” he moaned. ‘“’Im wot 
mide me break rocks wiv a nammer.” 
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HERE isagreat boom, we under- 

stand, in the markets of song. 

Hogs, pig-iron, hemp may be 

dull and heavy, but Parnas- 

sians (both pref. and ord.) are briskly 

alert. Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch thinks 

so, and he ought to know. England 
is becoming a garden of nightingales. 


> 


AND yet for some time after com- 
petitors had begun to chant their 
responses to our March competition a 
fear held us that the revival of minstrels 
did not extend to Double Acrostics in 
blank verse on the word Shakespeare. 


SS 


THERE is something, you see, a little 
daunting to poetic fire about having the 
first and last letter of your line fixed 
beforehand. Suppose, for instance, they 


happened to be X, Y, Z. 


Xantippe said ‘‘ The mops and besoms whiZ, 
Yet Socrates preserves his ironY, 
Zeus plunge him to the utmost realms of StyX.”’ 


> 


Now nobody can say that is a good 
poem. 


505 


NEVERTHELESS later entries 
showed us what skill can do in over- 
coming metrical difficulties however 
profound. Several competitors saw 
the value of introducing the names of 
Shakespeare’s heroines, and the most 
accomplished piece on these lines (sent 
anonymously and hors de combat) runs 
as follows : 


some 


Live on in thy immortal VersE ! 
Here Hamlet, thy heart’s best interpreteR, 
Argues life’s inequalities. CordeliA 
Katherine and Portia give o’er thy treasure-housE 
Exhaustless riches. Fair Athenians slee 

Soft at thy feet, dreaming of love’s delightS ; 
Perdita pulls thee flowers, with childish smilE ; 
Elves whisper thee, thine Ariel and PucK ; 

And at a moonlit window in Veron 

Romeo’s Juliet waits, thy Juliet. HusH! 
Exquisite thrills the song of nightingaleS. 


Shakespeare ! 


a 


MERITORIOUS attempts at catching 
the Bard’s more rhetorical manner 
were made by Philip T. C. Wilson : 


Suns have their setting and moons wax to wanE, 
eights heaven-aspiring sink, low valleys toweR; 
And thou—of thought the Omega and AlphA 
Keen-visioned as the hawk to epitomisE 
Erring humanity, skilled to blend the deeP 
Stern cords of grief with trill of sweetest fancieS, 
Prince of all poets—must thou too in timE 
Exchange bright honours for oblivion darK ? 
Ah, first would sun be moon, and shy AurorA 
Rise westward to incarnadine his patH 
Eternal art thou, Shakespeare, as the heaven$S. 





AnD by ‘‘ Nobody ” 


Say what they may who would decry his famE, 
He still awaits the glory of a peeR 

A thinking world’s phantasmagoriA 
Kaleidoscoped he on a printed pagE, 
Entrancingly his voices seemed to leaP, 
Suspiring from the souls of our own selveS 
Portrays he all that you and I may bE 

Each kin to each, below the worldling’s masK ; 
A miracle is his ApocryphA— 

Reflecting nature as it is on eartH, 

Enshrined, complete as in a magic glas§ ! 


— 


WE award the prize of one guinea, 
together with our sincere admiration, to 
the most poetical contribution sub- 
mitted, even though it betrays the 
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influence of other models besides that 
of the undying Swan : 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE 

Seraphic voice! It is the nightingalE 

Hidden within that leafy coppice neaR. 

Am I transported to ArcadiA ? 

Kind was the chance that led me here alonE: 
Evening waxed old, all nature hushed in sleeP 
Save the pale moon that far in heaven rideS, 
Pouring enchantment down. She wakes with theE, 
Envisaging thee in thy covert, darK, 

And sweet with lilies, harebells, primulA. 
Rapturous bird, that ‘‘ wast not born for deatH,”’ 
Earth hath no magic like thine own and herS. 


The author of these excellent lines 
is M. V. Byrde, Holmlea, Charlton 
Lane, Cheltenham. 


THE ONLOOKER 


BY A. 


WAS standing outside Victoria 
Station at about five o’clock in 
the morning intending presently 
to witness the departure of the 

first summer excursionists to Brighton, 
on what the papers had promised them 
would be “‘ a day of glorious sunshine, 
with mild, invigorating breezes blowing 
from the S.E.”’ 

Like Charles Dickens, I carried under 
my arm an exercise-book, for the recep- 
tion of my lightning flashes of inspira- 
tion, and I remember I was just going 
to open it, preparatory to remarking 
therein on the possibility next summer 
of breeding seals in Trafalgar fountain, 
should the “‘ bracing ’’ weather continue 

when I was caught up by the hook of 
my umbrella as a lamb might be by the 
claw of an eagle, and holding with 
both hands to this novel parachute, | 
was carried breathless into the station. 

But I did not lose my presence of 
mind nor yet my pencil. 

Inside the  booking-hall there 
stretched a great length of people, 


twisting uneasily at that moment like 
the coils of an immense serpent, and 


MURISON COGSWELL 


this was occasioned by its head being 
fashioned out of the body of a very 
portly gentleman indeed, covered with 
golden chains, and who, filling up the 
booking-office window entirely, was 
counting over his change, with the 
intelligent slowness of an_ elephant 
sorting out a pack of cards at a circus. 
Opening my exercise-book, I passed 
down the line of people and examined 
them. ‘‘ Exiles—bound for Siberia,”’ 
was my note, as I looked at the anxious 
and cheerless faces. 

‘“ The horrors of travelling all night 
through a blizzard’’ was my second, 
and I stared with professional rudeness 
at noses blue with cold, teeth chatter- 
ing and eyes so tiny from want of sleep 
that they seemed modestly anxious to 
retire from the public gaze altogether. 

The serpent now lurched madly 
forward, but at the entrance to the 
departure platform it was divided into 
little bits, by long-armed inspectors, 
who examined suspiciously the ticket 
of each proposed emigrant to “ sunny ”’ 
Brighton. I wondered why the old 
revolving turnstile had been done away 
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“* Counting over his change with the intelligent slowness of an elephant.” 


with—that one in which a man was 
held firmly like a rat in a gin, until, 
his innocence clearly established, and 
at a touch from the inspector’s foot, he 
was able to push aside the iron bars as 
easily as Jack Sheppard those of New- 
gate Prison. 

And then I wondered no longer. 

“It were easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle,”’ I thought, 
as, the two inspectors flattening them- 
selves, the very portly person squeezed 
his way blushingly on to the platform. 

With no intention of travelling 
myself, I had yet purchased an excur- 
sion ticket, in order to have free access 
to the platform, and as I had brought 
a large packet of sandwches with me, I 
decided to see the painful affair through. 
There was a great wailing of little 
children, longing for bed and repose, 
and then hysterical laughs from their 
fathers and mothers, “‘ soothing them,” 
by making them dance in their arms as 
though at a ball. Chocolate and anger 


mixed had made the babies’ faces as 
black and mutinous-looking as Sepoys’. 
Most of the adult emigrants stood 


perfectly motionless. Hour after hour, 
shoulder to shoulder, they kept their 
posts like soldiers at parade on a sink- 
ing ship, and in garments that made me 
shudder to look at them. There were 
men in tall silk hats, so heavy and 
shapeless from that morning’s climatic 
conditions as to resemble shakos, and 
ladies in fairy skirts so soaked through 
with moisture as to suggest that their 
owners must have been wrecked on a 
tropical sea, and, after drifting about 
many days without water, been over- 
taken by torrential rain, when they had 
greedily hung up their stockings and 
even their best hats to capture as many 
precious drops of it as possible. Indeed 
you might have said that they could 
not have enough of that life-giving 
fluid. For whenever a lady touched 
her hat—which she did about twenty 
times a minute—a refreshing stream of 
water poured over her face, and it 
would glisten like that of a stone 
nymph in a fountain. 

Carrying such a weight of water with 
them, those who moved did so with 
something of the ponderousness and un- 
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bending dignity of men in full chain 
armour ; and whenever the vapour of a 
train was seen they raised a feeble cheer, 
like Christian martyrs exhorting each 
other to be of good faith before entering 
the arena. 

“What time is the excursion train 
due to start ? ’’ Lasked a porter, for the 
scene was getting on my nerves. 

‘“TIn about another hour, sir,” he 
replied. 

‘* And what time will it get there ? ”’ 
I asked again. 

‘ Barring accidents 
hours, sir,” he said. 


in about three 


I had filled several pages of my book 
with close writing, the subjects treated 
being, ‘‘ Enjoyment,” “ Rheumatism,”’ 
‘““Water corsets for men inclined to 
stoop,’ and “The dangers of people 
clustering so near to the edge of a 
railway platform that a touch from a 
biiliard-cue would topple them over ” 
—but still the train did not come. I 
began to wonder whether it had missed 
its way in a possible snowdrift, when 
there arose a great screaming of ladies, 
suggestive of the women of Paris 
storming the Bastille, and there was a 
backward rush of feet and a sensation in 
both of mine as though Sandow had 
dropped his dumb-bells upon them. I 
absolutely screamed with pain. ‘‘ My 
toes, sir, if you please,’ I said to the 
stout gentleman, but for all the atten- 
tion I got, I might have been addressing 
anelephant’s baggytrousers. I showered 
upon these, how- 
ever, a number of 
pigmy blows, and 
finding a pin in my 
coat, used it with 
some ability, and 
the great beast went 
shambling off with 


an ugly look. I was 
pleased to note— 


as a hunter might a 
bloodstain—that in 
his haste to escape 
he had dropped the 
return half of his 
ticket on the plat- 
form. 

My place for the 
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present, however, was at the front 
where female Coeur-de-Lions fought 
with porters, their umbrellas rising 
and falling like wet pikes. Into the 
carriages ‘‘the pleasure-seekers’”’ poured 
like water into bottles, and when they 
were not poured out again by porters, 
apparently lurking there for that 
purpose, | saw them faintly through 
a vapour of steaming clothes, and 
the sulphur light and smell of bad 
tobacco, in attitudes so uncomfort- 
able from overcrowding as to remind 
me of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
“To show a leg,” as sailors say, was to 
have it instantly stepped on,and no one 
might consider hislapsacred. Toevery 
man a damsel or two, whether in Holy 
Orders or not. And peeping into one 
dim-lighted Avernus, I saw two charit- 
able souls make the space of a soup- 
plate between them, and beckon in- 
vitingly to a large and panting lady, 
who, her bonnet hanging over her ear 
like a wet sponge, was staring at them 
wistfully through the window. 

“Come inside,”’ they shouted encour- 
agingly, between their fits of coughing. 
“There’s room for a little ’un yet.” 

I assisted the lady hastily in, for the 
guard had blown his whistle, and a 
porter with the foreign word ‘“‘ Neztop- 
brighton ’”’ on his lips was hurrying 
up to fasten the door. I saw her then, 
her fellow-passengers watching with 
extraordinary interest and horror, pro- 
duce from the folds of her shawl no less 
than a couple of dark-faced infants 


which she _ had 
hitherto concealed 
—until she found 


a seat—apparently 
as a kangaroo does 
its young. The 
sight turned me 
quite sick and 
dizzy, and for a 
moment I had to 
cling for support to 
the door. 


“There’s room 

for another little 

- - ‘un too,”’ said the 
a voice of this un- 
suspected mother, 

E and before I could 
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grasp the terrible meaning of her 
words I was dragged by my shirt- 
collar into the carriage. 
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tending her lap at the same moment, 
I felt compelled to sit down upon it, 
for my knees had grown very weak 


I tore at the door like a lunatic; indeed. 
but it was firmly fastened, and the “T have no objection to a little 
platform already receding. flirtation, young man,” said the stout 
“ Neztopbrighton,”’ wailed the por- lady, rising, “ but I think you and I 
ter again, and the happy mother ex- must change plices.” 


THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE 


LEFT her there unguarded and alone, 
Fool that I was! what time into the fight 
I pressed amid my host, and there I own 
Forgot completely her defenceless plight. 


Of course the other fellow came along 
(He always does) and took her unaware ; 
‘Twas then too late to remedy the wrong, 
I turned and saw she was no longer there. 


Now she’s away and he is gone as well, 
3eside my lonely hearth I sit and strive 
To think it out. But no! I cannot tell 
What made me leave my Queen at KB5! 
H. E. MELVIN. 
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more than interested in your twenty- 
first birthday number. 

It is now a year last March since I 
chanced to espy the magazine in its 
rejuvenated form (since when you have 
had no more ardent supporter than 
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19A, Lorp HAppOoN Roap, 
ILKESTON. 


EAR SIR, 

As one of those who were 

privileged to subscribe to 

No. 1 of the PALL MALL in its 

shilling stage, in the one-and-sixpenny 
stage, back to one shilling, and ulti- 
mately to the sixpenny stage (when I 
dropped it like hot bricks), 1 am naturally 


myself), and though the price is still 
sixpence, it has gone up pounds in my 
estimation, ‘‘ The Fortunate Youth ” 
was one of the best stories it has been 
my lot to read. 

It is with regret, too, that I bid fare- 
well to the delightful ‘‘ Count Saros ” 
series, though it may not be too much to 
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hope for a new series, with a similar 
flavour, in the near future. 

Wishing you that increased measure 
of success which your magazine un- 
doubtedly merits, 

Yours sincerely, 
W. THORNTON. 





MY SISTERS AND YOURS—AND 
THEIRS 





Bap OEYNHAUSEN I. W., 
GERMANY 


[D' AR SIR, 


I have become a regular sub- 
scriber to your magazine through a 
copy which a friend sent me last 
autumn, and am much pleased with 
the articles therein contained. I would 
also like to remark that the tenor of 
your magazine is so refreshing compared 
with the old-fashioned English maga- 
zine style. It seems so nice to be kept 
in touch with my old home, as I am a 
native of Liverpool, but have resided 
abroad for many years, that I herewith 
beg to express to you my sincere satis- 
faction with your editorial products. 
Now what I would like to draw your 
attention to is this: Your article in 
your April issue, “‘ My Sisters and 
Yours,’ reminded me so much of my 
poor mother, who was a native of the 
U.S.A. ; but there is one thing which | 
admire most, and that is the patience 
or rather the good nature of your 
English readers, who are willing to 
allow a comparison between their na- 
tionality and that of another country 
which said comparison tends to flatter 
the latter. Such an opinion, however 
justified, would be howled down with 
a simultaneous outburst of rage in 
Germany if an unlucky editor attempted 
to find foreign women in any way 
superior to those of his own country. 
Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR VON ARNIM. 





WANTED—AN AUTHOR! 





P.O. Box 103, 
Victoria, B.C., 
CANADA, 


D®8 "8, 
I remember the opening 


lines to a poem running thus: 


m 2.2. 2 813 


One ship drives east and another drives west 
With the self-same winds that blow. 

It is not the gales but the spread of the sails 
That shows them the way to go. 


Do you call these verses to mind, 
and would you be good enough to tell 
me where they come from ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun W. E. LAKER, 


Can any of our readers assist ?>— ED. ] 





THE ‘ PALL MALL” AS A PAIN- 
KILLER 





20 PEMBROKE STREET, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
March 31, 1914. 


+ MR. EDITOR, 


I just had to write and 
congratulate you on the all-round 
excellence of your magazine! I have 
only been out here about two years, 
and when I first came out I went to a 
little village named Port Perry, where 
all the amusements consist of an ice- 
cream parlour or two, and a drug-store. 
It was in this drug-store where I met 
you, dear PALL MALL. 

I am very pleased to see that you 
get some really great authors, such as 
Conan Doyle, Kipling, etc., to write 
for you, and that you do not despise 
budding writers. I would like to see 
at least one humorous story in each 
number, though. Please give my com- 
pliments to L. J. Beeston, whose Count 
Saros stories are splendid! His stories 
are very popular out here, and the 
Red Book Magazine, an American one, 
is publishing these stories of the gallant 
Count, with a note that a second 
Anthony Hope is here ! 

Keep Belloc and T.P. going; they 
are great. I had that fine portrait of 
Strathcona framed and hung in my 
digs (I am a bachelor). When I am 
through with P.M. I pass it on to a 
Canadian friend, who thinks it fine. 

Wishing you all prosperity, 

I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 

jJouHN W. Hopwoop. 





BY -THE EDITOR: 
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F the contents-index of a magazine may—without disrespect to our dis- 
tinguished authors—be compared to a gastronomic bill of fare, I should 
define our next number as a picnic repast of refreshing dishes suited 
to the summer appetite. In other words, the contents-bill of which I 

write is designed as 


A HOLIDAY MENU 


for the long, lazy days of sunshit.e up the river or by the seashore—a banquet 
of light entertainment, literary and pictorial. 


ANOTHER “ FATHER BROWN” STORY 
by that prince of verbal conjurers, Mr. G. K. Chesterton—a story so fantasti- 
cally ingenious, yet so logical in its sequence of wilder and wilder complications, 
that even now, familiar as I am with its owiré plot, I can scarce help chuckling 
at the manner in which its author extricates himself from the accusation of mere 
absurdity. 





WE shall, indeed, permit ourselves a certain delicate frivolity, to suit the 

season ; but this is not to. say that our picnic-basket is to be packed 
with nothing but cucumber sandwiches and iced champagne. The high standard 
of fiction which the PALL MALL, almost alone amongst English monthly periodi- 
cals, has aimed to achieve will—I think I can promise—be consistently upheld. 
We have, for example, : 


Pe ROUGH MUSIC,” by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, is of a different class of tale- 

spinning, yet equally delightful in its own style. Mrs. Dudeney’s novels 
are familiar to all who care for serious craftsmanship: in ‘“‘ Rough Music ”’ the 
famous authoress treats a more humorous theme than usual; and her work 
has been cleverly illustrated with the two-colour pictures for which THE PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE has latterly become renowned. 


[‘‘ The Spoiled Smile,” by Joseph Conrad, and “‘ Locum Tenens,” by Ian Hay, which wers 
announced in our last issue, have been unavoidably held over.] 
THE EpITor. 
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